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When I think about fetishism I want to know about 
many other things. I do not see how one can talk about 
fetishism, or sadomasochism, without thinking about the 
production of rubber, the techniques and gear used for 
controlling and riding horses, the high polished gleam 
of military footwear, the history of silk stockings, the 
cold authoritative qualities of medical equipment, or 
the allure of motorcycles and the elusive liberties of 
leaving the city for the open road. For that matter, how 
can we think of fetishism without the impact of cities, 
of certain streets and parks, of red-light districts and 
“cheap amusements,” or the seductions of department 
store counters, piled high with desirable and glamorous 
goods ...? To me, fetishism raises all sorts of issues 
concerning shifts in the manufacture of objects, the 
historical and social specificities of control and skin 
and social etiquette, or ambiguously experienced body 
invasions and minutely graduated hierarchies. 


—Gayle Rubin, “Sex Traffic” 


Nothing is as it seems. History 1s carried like a pathology, 
a cyclical melodrama immersed in artifice and unable to 
function without it. The historical romance creates a will 
for abusive submission, exacerbated by contemporary 
ideologies that revere victimhood. Everyone wants to 
play the nigger now. 


—Kara E. Walker, Look Away! Look Away! Look Away! 
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PREFACE 


It is properly ironic that an anthropologist who has spent most 
of his career extolling the virtues of ethnography should be 
brought up, finally, against the advantages of leaving it behind— 
at least for a time. After the reader has put down this book, ques- 
tions will remain with regard to the social and cultural life of 
the African neighborhood I describe. Perhaps one day, in a dif- 
ferent political climate, they can be answered more fully. 

What I hope to accomplish is, rather, the construction of a 
theoretical approach that will effectively problematize the case 
under review—an example of white gay European males travel- 
ing to West Africa in search of black male lovers (most of whom 
are married or soon to be married to African women). Start- 
ing from this instance, my goal is to assemble the theoretical 
resources for an approach to the erotic that does not excep- 
tionalize my materials. I argue that the concept of “sexuality” 
implicitly proceeds from a standpoint that accepts “heterosex- 
uality” as a standard from which deviations from the norm are 


measured and defined. 
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In place of sexuality, I begin with the concept of the fetish. 
What was, in the nineteenth century, a way of explaining 
the sexual margins is, in my exposition, the base of a// sexual 
excitement—even, or especially, for so-called straight persons. 
The notion of the fetish extends far beyond sexual matters 
and is a part of an exceptionally long and deep conversation 
in social theory about how persons and things constitute one 
another. For my purposes, I start by juxtaposing Marx and 
Freud. Etienne Balibar has recently argued that over the course 
of Marx’s development, the fetish replaced ideology as the ful- 
crum of his economic philosophy. And Michel Foucault pointed 
out some time ago that fetishism was the “model perversion” for 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century sexual scientists, up to 
Freud. I take this conversation up to the present in relation to 
Bruno Latour’s notion of the “factish.” 

With respect to Western notions of sex, I have taught, for 
many years, an undergraduate course called Sexualities. Yet, 
the longer I have taught the course, the more convinced I have 
become of the descriptive inadequacy of the notion of sexual- 
ities. This has occurred while my students have, in contrast, 
embraced the notion ever more fervently. After the enormous 
influence of Foucault’s The History of Sexuality, Vol. r, and then 
near three decades of queer theory, what is going on? 

On the African side, the challenges are greater. One of the 
dominant sites for the construction of Western racism has 
always involved sex, particularly notions of excessive and/ 
or deviant sex. How does one examine African erotics with- 
out seeming to play into racist notions? That quandary has, no 
doubt, helped to inhibit the study of the erotic in Africa. This 
vacuum has allowed some Africans in the last decade to adopt 
the Western discourse on sexuality with a vengeance. African 
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heterosexuality has become pure, uncontaminated African tra- 
dition, while homosexuality, in contrast, has become an unnatu- 
ral import from the West. Some African nationalists in Uganda, 
for example, have recently gone so far as to propose the death 
penalty for local “homosexuals.” 

Examining the erotic, anywhere, inevitably holds the potential 
for trespassing readers’ (differing) views of where analysis slides 
into voyeurism. And in the case under review, sex, race, and politics 
are tied together in an unusually tight knot. My goal is slowly to 
untie that knot to reveal the complex ways that fantasies of various 
sorts interact with and sometimes create local social realities. What 
constitutes a sex-positive analysis in the West, much less in Africa, 
is, of course, a contested question. I offer, in this book, one answer. 

Each of my books has reflected the context of a particular 
department, a specific network of friends and interlocutors. The 
Erotics of History is my University of California book. First of 
all, I want to thank my many colleagues in the Department of 
Anthropology at UC Davis, who have read and commented on 
multiple drafts. 

I began this work in the fall of 2012 while I was a fellow at 
the University of California Humanities Research Institute at 
UC Irvine. I thank Kalindi Vora and Neda Atanasoski for their 
roles in organizing our group and other members for feedback 
and inspiration. Afterward, a Berkeley discussion group— 
organized by Mariane Ferme—provided a continuing sounding 
board. And an early version of this work was presented to the 
Department of Anthropology at Duke University in the fall of 
2014. I thank Engseng Ho for the invitation and members of the 
department for stimulating feedback. 

A Gallery for Fine Photography in New Orleans put me in 
contact with Joel-Peter Witkin, whose 2012 photograph Penis 
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High Heel Shoe With Turnips, New Mexico appears on the cover. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, I want to thank San 
Franciscans Lisa Rofel and Gayle Rubin for their support and 
critical comment. 

This book is dedicated to “Johnny,” my erstwhile Oakland 
neighbor without whom it could never have been written. To 
thank any of these individuals does not imply, of course, that 


they necessarily agree with the analysis that follows. 


Oakland, California 


Heading South 


An Introduction 


For over two centuries now, privileged northern European men 
have traveled to Mediterranean lands in search of male-male 
sex and love. Pushed by social rejection, scandal, and sometimes 
executions, and pulled by travelers’ reports of more relaxed 
southern mores'—and, ironically, by censorious descriptions of 
the acceptance of “unnatural vice” in Islamic lands—European 
men were drawn into a long conversation of acts and ideas. 

Early twentieth-century German sexologist Iwan Bloch 
(1933, 31) must have reflected popular opinion when he wrote: 
“It can, indeed, be due only to climatic conditions that today 
sexual perversions, especially homosexuality, are more deep- 
rooted, more frequent, and much less severely judged by the 
public morality in southern Europe than in northern; that in 
fact there are great differences between northern and southern 
Italy in this respect.” 

Bloch seems to have been echoing Sir Richard Burton’s late 
nineteenth-century creation of what the latter termed the Sota- 
dic Zone—a band across the globe that extended from the 
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Figure 1. Terra del fuoco (Land of Fire), by Baron Wilhelm von Gloeden. One 
of von Gloeden’s most famous images, it captures Vesuvius from a terrace 
in Naples. The south is a land of warmth and pleasure in which unexpected 


desires can erupt. 


Mediterranean eastward through the Middle East to China and 
Japan to the preconquest New World, in which, according to 
Burton, male same-sex sex was “popular and endemic, held at 
the worst to be a mere peccadillo, whilst the races to the North 
and South of its limits . . . practice it only sporadically amid the 
opprobrium of their fellows who, as a rule, are physically inca- 
pable of performing the operation and look upon it with the 
liveliest disgust” (quoted in Bleys 1995, 217). 

It was not, of course, that Mediterranean cultures were some- 
how “looser”; they were simply differently structured.” Extend- 
ing back to ancient Greece (Halperin 1990), what was prohibited 
for adult men was not simply other men but being penetrated by 
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other men. Thus, it often appeared to upper-class northerners 
that virtually amy Sicilian or Arab was available to them, but, of 
course, the terms of that availability were nonetheless structured. 

By the 1890s, photographic images of young Mediterranean 
male bodies began to encourage traffic to the south. Figure 1 
was made into postcards by Wilhelm von Gloeden, a Prussian 
nobleman who had settled in the Sicilian town of Taormina. It 
broadly invokes ancient Greece (always in the background of the 
educated European imagination of male-male sex). The combi- 
nation of fantasy and political economy extends into the present 
in what we now call, somewhat reductively, sex tourism. 

Von Gloeden evidently had sexual relationships with many 
of his photographic models. 


It is interesting to consider the manner in which that small Sicilian 
town dealt with the knowledge of Guglielmo Gloeden’s sexual pro- 
clivities, for it is certain that many people knew of them . . . It is 
noteworthy that some of his most constant supporters were the 
simplest women of the town: an egg seller, washer women, fish 
wives. A clue to this loyalty is found in a fact little known even to 
his close friends. Von Gloeden had not infrequently provided the 
dowries for the daughters of poor families whose suitors were 
young men of whom von Gloeden was fond. (Leslie 1977, 42—44) 


The north-south interchange began well before the consolida- 
tion of the European idea of homosexuality. Thus in England 
in 1809, after a spurt of hanging and pillorying of men accused 
of sodomy, Lord Byron set out on his first journey to Ottoman 
Greece. Enamored of both young men and women, Byron may 
have been drawn to Islamic lands by his reading of translations 
of Persian classical poets with similar attractions (Crompton 
1985, 111-29). Staying in a monastery in Athens, Byron devel- 
oped a relationship with a young man, Niccolo Giraud, serious 
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enough that he would include the latter, at one point, in his 
will (Crompton 1985, 146-57). On his way home, Byron enrolled 
Giraud in a school on Malta, after which we lose track of this 
young man. Speaking Greek, Italian, and English, did Giraud 
become a successful businessman in a Mediterranean world 
pulled ever closer into the economic orbit of northern Europe? 

Many others followed in Byron’s steps: the Hanoverian law- 
yer Karl Heinrich Ulrichs, in many ways the world’s first queer 
activist;+ perhaps the philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche (Köhler 
2002); the British adventurer T.E. Lawrence; and a myriad of 
creative writers, including Oscar Wilde, André Gide, E.M. For- 
ster, William Burroughs, and Joe Orton (Boone 2014; Aldrich 
2003; Mullins 2002). In 1968, French philosopher Michel Fou- 
cault missed some of the iconic events of the uprising in Paris 
because he was living in Sidi Bou Said, teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Tunis (Macey 1993, 181-208). 

Finally, Americans Paul and Jane Bowles settled in Tangier 
just after World War IT. In anticipation of anthropologists’ enthu- 
siasm for collaborative ethnography after the 1980s, Paul Bowles 
began transcribing stories from Moroccan men in the 1960s— 
many his lovers—listing himself only as translator: Mohammed 
Mrabet’s Love with a Few Hairs and Larbi Layachr’s A Life Full of 
Holes both explore the interrelationship between European-Mo- 
roccan, male-male love and the local forms of male-female mar- 
riage that the former underwrote and made possible. 

After two hundred years, much has changed in these 
interactions. As homosexual  identity—and therefore 
heterosexuality—became more totalizing in the United States 
after World War II, many straight-identified men would no lon- 
ger have sex with men, in any form. According to Hilderbrand 
(2013), gay travel from North America by the 1970s was, to some 
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extent, a search for foreign social scenes less affected by this 
cultural transformation, ones in which North American gay 
men could still have sex with straight men, “trade” they some- 
times paid. 

There were changes on the other side of the north/south 
interaction as well. By the early twentieth century, uncolo- 
nized Islamic lands like Persia, the elites of which had become 
intensely aware of Western repudiation of their sexual customs, 
quickly gave up long-established patterns of male-male love in 
their strivings to become “modern” (Najmabadi 2005). Appar- 
ently, nothing transforms sexual cultures as effectively as the 
mobilization of shame and embarrassment,’ so much so that now 
many in Islamic lands and sub-Saharan Africa know nothing of 
their same-sex sexual prehistories.’ As I have said, “homosexu- 
ality” is assumed by many in these areas to be a uniquely West- 
ern preoccupation. 

In this essay, I take up the analysis of a case that continues 
older Mediterranean patterns but situates them in the differ- 
ent cultural context of Atlantic Africa after decolonization. A 
central part of European male fantasy that I have just described 
involved the attribution of extramasculinity to Sicilian and Arab 
men. But if so, African men were and continue to be doubly sub- 
mitted to this regime, as Frantz Fanon argued years ago in Black 
Skin, White Masks ([1952] 2008). 

In such a context, it is perhaps not surprising that the major 
streams of recent sex tourism to Africa have involved European 
women traveling south in search of African men (on such pat- 
terns in West Africa, see Ebron 1997; in East Africa, Metu 2008, 
2017). These interactions are now mediated not only by books 
and photographs but also by the Internet and its dating web- 
sites. And these more recent forms of communication have led 
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Figure 2. Leni Riefenstahl in the Nuba Mountains, courtesy of Getty 


Images (Keystone/Hulton Archive). 
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to the explosion of what are now called romance scams. The FBI 
recently estimated that in 2015 alone such schemes netted more 
than $200 million from North Americans’ 

But of course masculinity has also been an attraction for 
some European men. Without what Europeans regarded, and 
many still regard, as the civilizational attainments that Arabs 
had—a past tradition of monumental architecture, written 
languages, historical records, world religions—African men 
appeared closer to nature and therefore as enticingly, and some- 
times threateningly, supersexed. When the memory of massive 
European enslavement of West African populations is added 
to this mix, an especially complex erotic field is created—as 
African American artist Kara Walker (1995), black British film- 
maker Isaac Julien (1994), and black gay literary theorists like 
Robert Reid-Pharr (2001) and Darieck Scott (2010) have begun 
to explore. 

As I shall show below, sadomasochism or SM, a controver- 
sial practice within gay networks of the great Western cities 
after the 1950s, became a part of the African scene I am going 
to describe. SM was, among other things, a quest for mascu- 
line styles. Ironically, the logic of racialization tended to place 
African men in the role of tops in SM fantasies. This inver- 
sion of the actual historical pattern—accompanied by the fan- 
tasy that the upending was motivated by black revenge for past 
white oppression—created a particular erotic experience for 
both Europeans and Africans.’ Inversely, when African men less 
frequently became servants or slaves in SM scenes, the histori- 
cal verisimilitude must have added an edgy, dangerous frisson. 
Either way, there was no escaping history. 

My focus is on, then, what I’m calling the erotics of history, 
how peculiar erotic attachments of individuals are conditioned 
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by wider historical and cultural patterns and memories. For an 
extraordinarily well-documented example of this connection— 
and for an illustration of why such intimate details are usu- 
ally so difficult to obtain—see Davidoff (1974, 1979). Davidoff 
describes the case of a late nineteenth-century English gen- 
tleman, Arthur Munby, who obsessively documented what we 
would now call a consensual SM relationship with a domes- 
tic maid, Hannah Cullwick, whom Munby secretly mar- 
ried (but with whom he never had sexual intercourse). Both 
Munby and Cullwick left diaries, photographs, and drawings 
that Munby willed to the archives of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. It was almost as if this documentation had become a 
fetish in itself. It recalled and reenacted sexual excitement. Fol- 
lowing Anne McClintock’s impressive Imperial Leather (1995), 
which reanalyzed the Munby-Cullwick case, especially in rela- 
tion to colonial themes, I would like to situate stories of sexual 
attraction—fetishes—within the wider contours and changes 
of postcolonial capitalism itself? 

To be able to accomplish that, I have found that I must reject a 
persistent conceptual move made over the last few decades involv- 
ing what seems to me to be the attribution of an illusory power 
to the concept of sexuality: that is, that sexualities are consistent 
states of being, relatively stable forms of personhood, that stand 
behind and produce, cause, and organize erotic attachments. 
That the same person can, for example, feel quite different erotic 
attractions in different contexts, that social forces like peer pres- 
sure, both negative and positive, can be transformative, and that 
erotic commitments can change, sometimes significantly so—all 
these are elided. Despite the fluidity that results, the notion of 
sexuality seems somehow protected as an essence or a condition, 
whether it is thought to be biologically or culturally constituted.'° 
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I am hardly the first to make this argument. Consider how 
far back the position I advocate goes, well before queer the- 
ory:" “It would encourage clearer thinking on these matters 
if persons were not characterized as heterosexual or homo- 
sexual, but as individuals who have had certain amounts of 
heterosexual experience and certain amounts of homosex- 
ual experience. Instead of using these terms as substantives 
which stand for persons, or even as adjectives to describe 
persons, they may better be used to describe the nature of 
the overt sexual relations, or of the stimuli to which an indi- 
vidual erotically responds” (Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin 
1948, 617). 

At one point, Kinsey et al. anticipated what is called labeling 
theory, developed by sociologists in the 1960s: 


One of the factors that materially contributes to the development of 
exclusively homosexual histories, is the ostracism which society 
imposes upon one who is discovered to have had perhaps no more 
than a lone experience. The high school boy is likely to be expelled 
from school and, if it is in a small town, he is almost certain to be 
driven from the community. His chances of making heterosexual 
contacts are tremendously reduced after the public disclosure, and 
he is forced into the company of other homosexual individuals 
among whom he finally develops an exclusively homosexual pat- 
tern for himself. (Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin 1948, quoted in 
Plummer 1981, 17—18) 


The opposition between heterosexuality and homosexuality 
critiqued by Kinsey et al. depends fundamentally on the cate- 
gorical oppositions created when the biological reproduction of 
human beings is assumed as a master teleology—heterosexual 
versus homosexual, straight versus queer, the second term being 
always the assumed reproductive failure. 
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The problem is that nonreproductive sex seems universally 
present in human societies, is institutionalized in many cases, 
and is even celebrated in a few. And its presence may be, I shall 
suggest, currently increasing. Of course, biological reproduction 
must be effected at some level for societies and cultures to per- 
sist. But with respect to any particular society, this reproduc- 
tion does not have to occur through biological means (see Paul 
2015 for examples). The teleology, if there is one, is social and 
cultural reproduction—processes that can, in fact, contradict 
genetic evolutionary logic." I would argue, then, that we begin 
to think of the erotic as establishing the attractions required 
by sociality itself—one by-product of which can be biological 
reproduction.’ 

Without biological reproduction as the master teleology, the 
separation of object choice—from any number of other possibil- 
ities when it comes to the erotic—no longer makes sense. Now 
the question becomes, what is it about cultural definitions and 
individual and group memories that underlie what have been 
called fetishes that makes sex sexy? 

Given my argument, wouldn't it be clarifying to throw 
out the entire apparatus of sexuality? The problem with such 
a move is that some social actors themselves, “homosexuals,” 
decades after Kinsey, took it up. Jeffrey Weeks has written 
about how the early gay liberation movement of the 1960s was 


ae 


soon eclipsed by a different emphasis: “‘the breakdown of roles, 
identities, and fixed expectations’ [advocated in early libera- 
tionists] was replaced by ‘the acceptance of homosexuality as a 
minority experience, an acceptance that ‘deliberately empha- 
sizes the ghettoization of homosexual experience and by impli- 
cation fails to interrogate the inevitability of heterosexuality” 


(Weeks, quoted in Bersani 1987, 203, n.8). 
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This struggle in the West made homosexuals, and homo- 
sexuals made the struggle. That this movement has been suc- 
cessful in many ways (and that it should be welcomed in some 
respects)’ should not distract from the fact that it has also 
made it more difficult to understand erotics. It has helped to 
reinforce the notion that erotics is the outcome of so-called 
sexualities. 

The struggle for homosexual rights succeeded, after all, not 
because object choice was different from any of the other sexual 
fetishes. Rather, it was successful, I would contend, because, after 
the legalization of abortion and the widespread availability of 
reliable chemically based birth control in the United States, the 
trope of biological reproduction no longer culturally singular- 
ized and underwrote heterosexual relationships. Why couldn’t 
“homosexuals” enjoy the same (nonreproductive) rights? 

But the division of everyone into heterosexuals and homo- 
sexuals tended to obscure the other sexual fetishes. Now, it was 
simply assumed that it is the sex of an object that arouses. But is 
it? Or is it, say, race, color, wealth, language accent, lower-class 
style, hair color, smell, being dressed in a leather jacket or a fur 
coat, masculinity, femininity, penetrating another body, being 
penetrated, and so on and so on, apparently ad infinitum? 

What, then, is a fetish? I use the concept in two ways. The 
first, made famous by Marx and Freud—what I would call the 
modernist version—argues that a fetish somehow misrepresents 
“reality.” It attributes a power to something that objectively it 
does not have. But if we eliminate the assumed teleology of bio- 
logical reproduction (or socialist revolution), another version of 
the fetish emerges, one I shall call postmodern: that is, the sim- 
ple description of social actors’ own experience of an attraction 
that they cannot fully explain, that overpowers and “subjects” 
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an individual otherwise considered “free” and autonomous. 
Postmodern fetishes just ave. 

The difference between these two versions is often a mat- 
ter of perspective. The modernist version is typically attributed 
to others, not to oneself, while the postmodern version invari- 
ably rests within the bounds of an actor’s own view (which, of 
course, may be “explained” otherwise by a modernist). I use 
both, according to context, in this essay. 

Science studies theorist Bruno Latour (2010) has recently 
taken up the concept of the fetish in ways that overlap and 
differ with my exposition.” His concept of antifetishism cor- 
responds exactly with my definition of the modernist fetish, 
while his notion of the “factish” resembles, in some ways, my 
version of the postmodern fetish. Where I differ from Latour is 
the inconsistency with which he rejects modernism. According 
to him, the modernist fetish must always be a mistake, and in 
We Have Never Been Modern (|1991| 1993), he goes to some length 
to level the playing field between scientists and others as pro- 
ducers of knowledge. But in Reassembling the Social (2005), he 
takes the diametrically opposed position of arguing, in a clas- 
sic modernist move, that /is social theory trumps all others, 
especially “critical sociology.” I believe, in contrast, that con- 
tradictory theories can coexist in both the natural and social 
sciences—in this case, the notions of the modernist and post- 
modern fetish. 

Both Latour’s and my expositions are inspired by the remark- 
able work of William Pietz, who pointed out that all notions 
of the fetish originated along the coast of Atlantic Africa, in 
the interaction of European traders and Africans after the fif- 
teenth century. In what follows, I propose to bring a sense of the 
longue durée of Atlantic African history to analyze interactions 
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mediated now by the Internet between African men and gay 
Europeans.” 

In the Western metanarrative, men and women in capi- 
talist societies have progressively constructed themselves in 
terms of “free” wage labor, in opposition to all forms of bound 
labor—with slavery at the limit. And with regard to politi- 
cal organization, “free” societies are said to require democ- 
racy, in which all citizens supposedly participate as equals. 
Finally, “free” trade and the untrammeled Internet of images 
and messages have created a density of global interaction that 
has brought the peoples of the four continents into a new inti- 
macy (Lowe 2o1ș). 

However, participating in such freedoms has always required 
a particular kind of modern personhood—the lack of which has 
justified social exclusions (Povinelli 2006). Modern persons are 
assumed to have an interiority in which deliberative reason, 
rationality, is used to fashion and create the self. So Western 
liberalism not only exists in relation to an assumed nonmodern 
outside but also constantly fights an internal battle. As Albert 
Hirschman (1977) put it, rational “interests” exist in tension with 
what are assumed to be the “passions” in Western political and 
economic theory. 

What Hirschman did not emphasize is that sex constitutes 
perhaps the prime passion for Westerners. The notion of the 
sexual fetish originated precisely in structural opposition to the 
tamed interests, and in doing so, it became the very epitome of 
the irrational. Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that the erotic 
for Westerners has often involved reversals, what we might call 
the abjection of rationality. In this context, the transgression of 
law, the assumed primary location of rationality in the West, can 
become erotic in itself. No more apposite illustration exists than 
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the writings of the Marquis de Sade (carried out, incidentally, 
during that explosion of supposed reason, the French Revolu- 
tion). The erotic extends, then, far beyond the question of the sex 
of an object. But this broader territory has hardly been explored 
in recent anthropology and history; ironically, nineteenth-cen- 
tury sexology seems to have been much more in touch with this 
variety—even if a large part of it was interpreted as perversion. 

There are a great many quandaries to be faced on this broad- 
ened terrain. Perhaps the central one is the difference between 
power grounded in everyday social life (one might say Marx’s 
or Foucault’s kinds of power) and another sort embodied in 
fantasies and erotic fetishes—as in Freud’s and, later, Lacan’s 
exploration of their patients’ imagination of the human body, its 
orifices and appendages, its social openings and closings. These 
two forms of power may intermesh and reinforce one another 
but, just as often, they may not. Any such connection has to be 
demonstrated, not simply assumed (and it is mostly assumptions 
that we have been given so far). 

In her clarifying account of recent work on sex and gender, 
Janet Halley offers the following typology: 


A person framing a conceptual, descriptive, normative, and/or 
political project that involves a discontinuity between two theories 
of power, two descriptions of the world, two normative aims, two 
invoked constituencies, and so on... can choose between converging 
and diverging them. We could, for instance, decide that normatively 
it would be terrible to have a theory of homosexuality that was not 
ultimately feminist, or a feminism that did not wholly encompass 
our theory of homosexuality; we would then be aiming for com- 
plete convergence. Or we could say that it is better for some reason 
to have some division or autonomy or even conflict between the 
two projects; we would then be aiming for some degree of diver- 
gence. (Halley 2006, 25) 
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My account is divergentist. There has been a persistent tendency 
in recent accounts of so-called sex tourism and more widely in 
some forms of feminism and postcolonialism® to take up a con- 
vergentist approach that reads fantasies and representations as 
ipso facto evidence of exploitation. For example, literary critic 
Joseph Boone (1995, 90), to whom I owe much in this essay, wrote 
of the “occidental mode of male perception, appropriation, and 
control.” But texts are not lives. Forms of sociality cannot be 
“read off” texts. In the example I shall analyze below, Atlantic 
African men reveled in the sexual and racial stereotypes that 
Europeans brought to their encounters. Europeans’ fetishes, in 
African contexts, put Africans in control. 

Many Westerners are disturbed by the very recognition of 
sexual fetishes (other than their own, of course, which they tend 
not to recognize as such). Fetishes, after all, transgress the West- 
ern notion of love. The desired is seemingly reduced only to a 
partial and inconsequential part of himself or herself—feet or 
hair, breasts or penis, age or race. Such partialisms are thought 
to “other” the beloved. But Freud and Lacan had more complex 
views of love, and indeed, the power of their theories lies in 
the ability to make sense of such ambivalence. As I shall argue, 
the very process of erotization may necessarily involve some 
“objectification.” 

Sharon Holland (2012, 46) writes, “I suggest that we can’t have 
our erotic life—a desiring life—without involving ourselves in 
the messy terrain of racist practice.” She poses Emmanuel Levi- 
nas’s question, “Is the Desire for the Other (Autrui) an appetite 
or a generosity?” (2012, 41). I cannot answer that question for the 
people I shall describe. It requires a level of knowledge, finally, 
that I do not have. I would say, though, that the question arises in 
one cultural tradition (perhaps not all traditions, at least not in 
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the same way) and, within that tradition, it should be raised with 
respect to all sexual relationships, not just culturally marked, 
cross-racial ones. 

Grounded in history and anthropology (Traub 2013), what 
follows reflects a wider, interdisciplinary investigation. In some 
ways, I return to the nineteenth-century sexologists for inspi- 
ration. And I hope to show that situations described by literary 
theorist Mary Louise Pratt (2008) as “contact zones,” frontiers in 
which sexual and other cultural systems come into association, 
contradiction, and sometimes surprising interdependence, fur- 
nish especially rich contexts in which to think the erotic more 


broadly—my ultimate goal. 


Figure 3. Ragazzo con pesce volante (Boy with a Flying Fish), by Baron Wilhelm 
von Gloeden, c. 1895, courtesy of the J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Ethnography Interruptus 


I first became aware of what I call the contact zone between 
young Atlantic African men and their European lovers when one 
of my white gay friends in Oakland, California—*Johnny”— 
sold his house, located one block from mine, at the nadir of the 
recent U.S. housing recession, to move to Africa to live with his 
married-to-a-woman boyfriend. The two had met online. 

Johnny’s boyfriend, whom I shall call Justice, was a jack- 
of-all-trades, a bodybuilder in his late thirties, and the son of 
a prominent local shrine priestess, a practitioner of traditional 
African religion. Justice spoke English but was illiterate, so he 
had had to hire a “typist” to chat online. My American friend, 
in his midforties, was a slender computer wiz, long out as a gay 
man—with a particular attraction to black men. In current par- 
lance, Johnny had a fetish for black men.' 

There was not much of a visible gay community in the coun- 
try to which Johnny moved, one I shall not identify in this book. 
Colonial sodomy statutes continued to make male-male sex 


illegal and were occasionally enforced with jail time and (for 
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foreigners) deportation. And local nationalists and Pentecostal 
Christians increasingly attacked homosexuality as un-African 
and sinful, as a measure of everything that had gone wrong in 
recent years. Homosexuality had become a topic for conver- 
sation on local radio programs, in newspapers, and in national 
and international politics.’ But so far that reaction had not been 
nearly as extreme as that in Uganda, for example. 

As I thought about the sheer improbability of Johnny’s cou- 
pling, the shock of the present came into focus: it was not only 
that capitalist media had produced time-space compression of 
the type analyzed by Marxists like David Harvey (1990). It was 
also that multiplying and differentiating underground libidi- 
nal networks, long localized, had come to the surface and were 
beginning to connect and interact across the globe (Povinelli 
and Chauncey 1999). 

Neither of these linked transformations, the time-space com- 
pression created by capital nor the explosion of differentiating 
erotic networks, had occurred evenly across space. Because of 
an ocean-floor cable off the Atlantic African coast and Moore’s 
law that the number of transistors that can be situated on a sil- 
icon slice doubles every two years (thereby making computers 
quickly out-of-date in the capitalist cores but still exportable 
as secondhand products to the peripheries), the Internet has 
reached neighborhoods like Justice and Johnny’s (for an exam- 
ple, see Burrell 2012). In doing so, it has begun to link people 
with radically different definitions of the erotic, roles to be taken 
in sex, and, not least, in love—to dramatically extend and to 
some degree reterritorialize the “contact zone.” 

From one point of view, this development has increased the 
possibilities for love, since the range of possible partners has 
been so expanded (Baym 2010; Kaufmann 2012). But this very 
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growth has also encouraged a greater specialization of desire. 
In such a context, sexual fetishes have flourished. Gay Inter- 
net sites, for example, sometimes invite participants to list their 
fetishes—in addition to age, race, body type, and role in sex. But 
this specialization of desire has also been surrounded by new 
auras of uncertainty, for Internet “romance scams” and other 
so-called 419 schemes (a Nigerian phrase from the numbered 
section of that country’s law on fraud) have also blossomed, so 
much so that U.S. embassies abroad regularly warn of them. 
After all, the Internet is disembedded from face-to-face chan- 
nels of communication such as gesture and body language that 
can confirm (or call into question) truth and sincerity. 

As we shall see, the idea of scam—like that of corruption, to 
which it is related—is defined from a certain (external) point of 
view. A condemnation from an “outside,” the idea of scam can 
almost always be reenvisioned as an ethical, or at least accept- 
able, component of the core values of a contrastive “inside.” 
This relativity will become clearer in the presentation of mate- 
rials to follow. 

As soon as I could, I paid a vacation visit to Johnny in his 
new setting, to discover a working-class urban neighborhood of 
perhaps four to five thousand in an Atlantic African city, a neigh- 
borhood that had started out as something of a traditional vil- 
lage with its own fields far from the city but that had recently 
been surrounded by expanding, much more expensive suburban 
housing—villas with high fences and gates. Because the neighbor- 
hood, with its much denser settlement, traditional architecture, 
and open sewers, stood out so clearly from its social surroundings, 
local inhabitants referred to it in English as the “ghetto.” 

Inside, relationships between local men and European, North 
American, and Australian gay men were a kind of open secret. 
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As many as eight or nine white gay foreigners had, in fact, built 
second-story rooms above their African lovers’ family homes. 
One German man had built an entirely new three-story home 
on the urban land of his African lover’s family. Before read- 
ers assume that these represent recent developments, I should 
mention Stephanie Newell’s (2006) work on a British palm oil 
trader and writer, whom we would now call gay, in early twenti- 
eth-century Nigeria. John Stuart-Young integrated himself into 
the community by building a second-story room over his Nige- 
rian lover’s family house To sum up, in Johnny and Justice’s 
new neighborhood, anyone could look out over the hillside and 
“see” same-sex sex—even if they were not supposed to com- 
ment publicly upon it. 

I found this scene fascinating. At the time, I knew of nothing 
like it in the African literature.+ I began to prepare for a year of 
fieldwork. Back home, I completed the bureaucratic processes 
necessary for a preliminary project to interview five African 
men looking for or with foreign white lovers and, if I could find 
them, five foreigners with or looking for African lovers. I carried 
out these interviews in August and September 2012. 

Strikingly, African men typically represented their European 
relationships with respect to commodities’ If many white gay 
men came to Africa propelled by the fetishism of race, African 
men seemed to meet them with what Marx called the fetishism 
of commodities. One young man was proud to show me, on his 
cell phone, a picture of himself and his Australian lover, seated 
on a couch holding hands, in an otherwise unfurnished room, 
surrounded by unpacked boxes full of household items. His lover 
had bought them a newly built house in a suburb farther out, 
but with his lover back in Australia, in the job that paid for all 
these commodities, and with social life in the new development 
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so limited, the African man often returned to his original neigh- 
borhood—where I happened to meet him in a bar. 

Photographic images assumed an outsize role for African 
men. One young man in his early twenties with a German lover 
in his forties insisted on taking me to his home to show me 
albums of pictures from a trip to Germany. There was one in 
which he was decked out in full gear, such as one might see in a 
gay leather bar in Berlin or San Francisco. Another African man 
in his late forties had legally partnered with his German lover, 
an owner of a gay bar in Hamburg, where they both lived and 
worked for most of the year.’ The man with the German hus- 
band happened to be visiting his wife and grown children in the 
ghetto while I was there. He kept an automobile in Africa and, 
as more than one of his neighbors pointed out to me, he had 
returned to Africa on a German passport. The car and the pass- 
port were more than objects. They were icons of success. 

Many of the relationships between Africans and foreigners 
(though not the last one mentioned) had begun in Internet cafés, 
of which there were many in the ghetto. One or two (before 
being closed by the police shortly before I arrived) were entirely 
devoted to young African men educating themselves about 
Western gay customs, all the way from the difference between 
tops and bottoms to sadomasochism and master/slave relation- 
ships. The principal primer used was gay male pornography, 
typically viewed while young men also trawled multiple gay 
Internet dating sites, looking to chat with foreigners. What did 
Western gay men want? African young men made themselves 
experts on that question’ 

Given the local unemployment rate for young men, it was 
not as if those hours in Internet cafés could necessarily have 
been spent more productively elsewhere. That time—late into 
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the night, when more foreigners were signed on and when café 
rates went down—was sometimes devoted to outright scams. 
After hours of chatting with a lonely older gay man, it was not 
unusual for the African partner to ask for airfare to visit abroad. 
I interviewed one older gay man in Oregon who had sent more 
than $2,000 for this purpose. When the young man disappeared, 
the man in Oregon felt humiliated because he had known about 
such schemes, and he still had allowed himself to be used. Two 
thousand dollars was, of course, a considerable amount in the 
ghetto and only reinforced the notion that computers could dra- 
matically change lives. 

Digital connection, however, produced more than 419 
schemes. As we have seen, real relationships and certainly a fair 
amount of reportedly enthusiastic same-sex sex, in all kinds of 
combinations and permutations, also took place. Rather than 
Africans traveling abroad, it was more common for foreign gay 
men to come to Africa for a visit. Their new African friend 
usually acted as a tour guide, with the two visiting the usual 
tourist sites, staying in the same hotels, sleeping in the same 
bed. Such tours usually covered several countries and nearly 
always included the rain forest, “the jungle,” and, on the Atlan- 
tic coast, slave castles, those holding pens that had sent more 
than twelve million African slaves to the New World. African 
American tourists experienced the castles as sites for mourn- 
ing and for reconnecting to their cultural roots (Holsey 2008). 
Some gay white tourists, I shall suggest, had surprisingly differ- 
ent associations. 

Given the link between computers and huge but mysterious 
rewards, both the Internet and same-sex sex were associated 
with the occult. Both were transgressions, according to Chris- 
tians, used to access illicit wealth. It was widely believed, for 
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example, that young men in the neighborhood used charms and 
spells, provided either by local Koranic scholars (mallams) or 
traditional African shrine priests, to attract foreigners through 
computers. And it was precisely such evil—pacts with the devil, 
according to Pentecostal Christians—that were continually 
denounced in the large and loudspeaker-enhanced churches 
that ringed the ghetto (denunciations that probably also pro- 
duced desire). 

It was not, of course, only foreign men that were sought. 
Foreign women were also the object of African attention. One 
slightly built man in his late forties in the neighborhood con- 
fided in me: “You know, this search for a white man is not work- 
ing out for me. Can you help me find a white woman?” As one 
young man explained, it was more difficult to attract women on 
the Internet. Immediate and direct appeals to sex rarely worked 
(as they did with men). It took more time to reassure, to entice, 
to romance. Such was more likely to produce results in face-to- 
face interactions with female tourists to West Africa. 

The search for a foreign partner, whether male or female, 
took place in a setting in which traditional marriage between 
African men and African women was coming under consider- 
able pressure. Given the unemployment produced by struc- 
tural adjustment programs, uneducated urban men found it 
difficult to command the economic resources to support wives 
and children. Some men in the previous generation had been 
lucky enough to procure low-paying but secure government 
jobs. Their sons had been thrown back entirely into the hustle 
of the informal sector—the very concept of which was invented 
by Keith Hart (1973, 74) to describe a West African slum: “Nima 
is notorious for its lack of respectability, for the dominance of 
a criminal element, and for the provision of those goods and 
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services usually associated with any major city’s ‘red-light dis- 
trict. In this environment, the availability of certain illegitimate 
means (particularly of a casual, rather than a professional kind) 
is scarcely less than infinite; moreover these activities, while 
recognized as illegal, and therefore somewhat risky, meet with 
little of the opprobrium found elsewhere in the city.” 

Johnny and Justice’s neighborhood had some of the same 
qualities. The 2o10s had become even more economically chal- 
lenging than the 1960s described by Hart Given that change, 
a number of men in their late forties in Johnny’s neighborhood 
had never married (and therefore probably never would). They 
were the local epitome of social failure. They were teased in 
my presence, and without descendants, they would, for example, 
never be given showy funerals—the rite that defined, finally, a 
good life. 

It was in this context that male-male relationships with for- 
eigners had begun to subsidize traditional marriage. With 
increased resources flowing to the African man and his family, 
the pressures to marry a local woman became irresistible. Even 
if a foreign gay partner objected, it was not too difficult to con- 
ceal a young wife’s presence, since, unlike Johnny, most visited 
for, at most, only a few months out of the year. 

After I had returned home from what seemed a remarkably 
successful three weeks of study, Johnny visited California the 
following Christmas. I was taken aback to learn that his boy- 
friend’s mother, the shrine priestess, had instructed Johnny that 
the gods were unhappy with the questions I was asking. Given 
his commitments to his new family, Johnny said he could not be 
seen with me again in the neighborhood. 

At first, I interpreted the mother’s concern as one of pro- 
tecting local young men—an issue with which I was intensely 
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concerned. But more reflection raised the possibility that the 
mother wanted to bring me into her orbit and to repair the rela- 
tionship between the gods and myself (as she had done many 
times with Johnny). 

In any case, I realized that the gods might have a more clear- 
sighted view of the risks involved in this research than the 
encouraging young men whom I had just interviewed. The lat- 
ter were remarkably open and candid about the most intimate 
details of their own and their neighbors’ lives. But how much did 
this forthrightness spring from the hope—no matter how much 
I explained about academic research and writing a book—that 
what had brought me to Africa was an attempt to find a lover? 
So many other white gay men had preceded me that strangers 
in the street openly flirted with me (a man in his late sixties). 
They winked and rubbed the palm of my hand with a bent fin- 
ger when we shook hands. 

I thought about what additional ethnographic work would 
entail. The more I learned, the more local my focus would 
become, and therefore the more difficult it would be to disguise 
location. And, of course, there was the local reaction against 
“homosexuality.” I did not want to precipitate a sex panic that 
would endanger the men who helped me. 

I finally decided that what fascinated me was not so much the 
deepening of ethnographic detail. It was the construction of a 
theoretical approach that would make sense of such a provoca- 
tive case—as well as all others I could envision. To my knowl- 
edge, no such system existed. In a short period of time, I had 
collected remarkable materials—so unusual for Africa that I 
probably would not have believed them without gathering them 


myself. And Johnny remained a crucial interlocutor, first from 
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afar and then again in California when he temporarily moved 
back in 2016. After consulting Johnny, I decided I could keep the 
promises of anonymity to those who had helped me by locating 
them, only inexactly, in “Atlantic Africa,” that narrow strip of 
the coast from present-day Senegal to Angola that had been in 
interaction with Europe for over five centuries. 

The more I investigated the history of Atlantic Africa, the 
more I came to realize that it provided, in fact, the keys to my 
theoretical conundrum. Eventually, I went from Atlantic Africa 
back to Europe and the United States to question the very 
notion of sexuality. At its most ambitious, this essay aims to 
explode Western notions in order to reconstruct the erotic com- 
mitments, the fetishes, of social actors across the /ongue durée. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Concept of the Fetish 


The term fetishism suits quite well, we think, this 
type of sexual perversion. The adoration, in these 
illnesses, for inanimate objects such as night caps 

or high heels corresponds in every respect to the 
adoration of the savage or negro for fish bones or 
shiny pebbles, with the fundamental difference, that 
in the first case religious adoration is replaced by 
sexual appetite. 


—Alfred Binet, “Le fétichisme” 


If what we now term fetishes brought European and African 
men together in the 2oros, it was hardly for the first time. Atlan- 
tic Africa was, in fact, the scene for the creation of the very idea 
of the fetish. 

In a series of remarkable essays, William Pietz (1985, 1987, 1988) 
laid out an intellectual history of the interaction of Portuguese 
and then Dutch, English, and other European traders with Atlan- 
tic Africans after the fifteenth century. Accounts of European 
voyages to Africa, such as the one published in 1703 by Dutch mer- 
chant Willem Bosman, A New and Accurate Description of the Coast 
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of Guinea, found their way into the libraries of some of the most 
prominent European intellectuals.’ By the time of the Enlight- 
enment, the idea of the fetish provided Europeans with a potent 
example of just what reason was mof—hence Hegel’s (in)famous 
account of the lack of dialectical development in African history. 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century, it was becoming 
clear that the concept of the fetish had little relation to the com- 
plexities of West African belief; even so, what Masuzawa (2000) 
called the ghost of fetishism continued to animate theoretical con- 
versation. Not long afterward, the idea of the fetish had all but died 
in anthropology, but it had a dramatic rebirth in analyses of Europe 
itself, after Marx and later the sexologists like Binet, Krafft-Ebing, 
and Freud imported the idea to describe, respectively, the forma- 
tion of capitalist economies and European psyches. 

For Marx, the fetish of commodities or money—or at the 
deepest level, capital—involved a misattribution of the power 
and creativity of human labor to mere things. In capitalism, men 
and women produce an ever-expanding array of wealth, but 
ironically, they experience the very things they create as having 
power over them. Consequently, they bow down and worship 
the fetish (capital). We say that money makes money and that 
capital creates. 

For Freud, fetishism also involved a displacement from 
“reality,” but the primal story he told involved not the shape of 
world history but the contours of individual development. The 
“end pleasure” of reproductive sex (Freud [1925] 2000, 76) could 
be blocked by an attachment to fetishes—for example, fur or 
underwear (instead of genitals)? The master fetish, it might be 
thought, would be the father’s phallus, but according to Freud, 
it was actually the mother’s. Or more correctly, it was the “dis- 
avowal” that the mother lacked a phallus. “Monuments, it was 
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once suggested, are to history as the fetish is to the maternal 
phallus. In order to deny the absence of something that doesn’t 
exist, you fill the gap, blanking out the absence and endowing 
this material object [the fetish] with the lineaments of your 
desire” (Ades 1995, 85). 

The fetishistic situation involved, then, a little boy’s anxiety 
that he himself might suffer “castration.” Bowing down to a sex- 
ual fetish was a way of dealing with the unease,* but it was one 
that could also prevent the boy from finally commanding the 
power of the phallus and taking his father’s places 

Both the sexual scientists and Marx had enormous influ- 
ence, far beyond intellectuals. Marx’s Capital, published in 
1867 and subsequently translated into many of the world’s lan- 
guages, was one of the nineteenth century’s most influen- 
tial texts, made sacred by early twentieth-century socialist 
regimes. It set out a historical teleology that promised a final 
salvation, communism, based not just on liberating individ- 
ual consciousnesses but on changing the structure of society 
through social revolution. 

Exactly how and when that teleology ceased to be credible 
to most of the world’s population is a story that remains to be 
plumbed, but certainly after the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union in 1989, its demise was clear for almost all to see (Buck- 
Morss 2000; Furet [1995] 1999). The collapse of Marxist teleology 
was, according to Jean-Francois Lyotard ([1979] 1984), only one 
instance of a larger cultural pattern in which all “metanarra- 
tives” no longer make sense. In our so-called postmodern age, 
the allure of commodities became something to be celebrated. 
Advertisers self-consciously specialized in the propagation of 
fetishes, and artists like Andy Warhol attempted to capture 
their magic. 
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To turn from Marx to the sexologists, Binet is remembered 
today more for his role in intelligence testing than in relation 
to theories of sex, but, in fact, he was the first to apply the 
notion of the fetish to the sexual realm. In his 1887 article, “Le 
fétichisme dans lamour,” Binet summarized a case described 
five years earlier by his teacher, Charcot.’ The case of the erot- 
icized nightcap was then repeated by Krafft-Ebing in his Psy- 


chopathia Sexualis: 


L., aged thirty-seven, clerk, from tainted family, had his first erec- 
tion at five years, when he saw his bed-fellow—an aged relative— 
put on his night-cap. The same thing occurred later, when he saw 
an old servant put on her night-cap. Later, simply the idea of an old, 
ugly woman’s head, covered with a night-cap, was sufficient to 
cause an erection. The sight of a cap or of a naked woman or man 
only made no impression, but the mere touch of a night-cap induced 
erection, and sometimes even ejaculation. L. was not a masturba- 
tor, and had never been sexually active until his thirty-second 
year, when he married a young girl with whom he had fallen in 
love. On his marriage-night he remained cold until, from necessity 
he brought to his aid the memory-picture of an ugly woman’s head 
with a night-cap. Coitus was immediately successful. Thereafter it 
was always necessary for him to use this means. Since childhood he 
had been subject to occasional attacks of depression, with tendency 
to suicide, and now and then to frightful hallucinations at night. 
When looking out of a window, he became dizzy and anxious. He 
was a perverse, peculiar, and easily embarrassed man, of bad men- 
tal constitution. (Krafft-Ebing [1902] 1965, 175-76) 


Krafft-Ebing’s work went through seventeen editions from 1886 
to 1924, with numerous translations from German into other 
languages. Freud’s Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality subse- 
quently went through six German editions from 1905 to 1925, 


with even more translations. 
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Many ordinary readers found in Krafft-Ebing’s and Freud’s 
works insights into their deepest selves (Oosterhuis 1997). What 
had seemed in some cases a vaguely felt but indistinct sense of 
difference, or in others a deep and lonely secret, came now to be 
publicly named and described by medical authority’ For exam- 
ple, Samuel Steward, growing up in rural Ohio in the 1920s, dis- 
covered British sexologist Havelock Ellis’s Sexual Inversion in his 


late teen years. According to Steward’s biographer, Justin Spring: 


The book immediately set Steward’s mind at ease about just who 
and what he was, and proved a welcome alternative to the vague 
but terrifying sermons he had heard all through childhood about 
“sexual sin.” Thanks to Ellis, “not only did I discover that I was not 
insane or alone in a world of heteros—but I also learned many new 
things to do. I made a secret hiding place for the book under the 
attic stairs, and read and read and read. Thus I became an expert in 
the field of sex theory (by the time I finished the book I probably 
knew more about sex than anyone else in the county) and then 
began to make practical applications of this vast storehouse of 


materials.” (Spring 2010, 10—11) 


Deviations, at least in their most pronounced forms, were diseases 
according to many early sexologists, but what made sexual fetishes 
pathologies depended entirely on the assumption that the telos of 
sex is biological reproduction (see Davidson 1987, 259-62). When 
that assumption, like other teleologies, no longer made sense to 
many Europeans and North Americans, the pathology of sex- 
ual fetishes began to fall away.’ The cultural transformation was 
hardly complete or uncontested, of course, but just the same, it was 
dramatic. Homosexuality became more or less a benign variation. 
And even sadomasochism became something of a cultivated art, a 
kind of postmodern ars erotica—at least in certain limited circles in 


San Francisco and New York, Amsterdam and Berlin.’ 


CHAPTER THREE 


African Origins 


Let me return to the fifteenth century on the coast of Atlan- 
tic Africa. At that point, quite different social worlds came into 
abrupt collision: on the European side, a late feudal and devel- 
oping capitalist system of exchange, soon with Enlightenment 
reason; on the African side, the most baroquely elaborated sys- 
tems of trade on the continent, with a bewildering multitude 
of currencies (see especially Guyer 1993, 2004). African trad- 
ers were animated by cultural projects of self-enlargement in 
a cosmos in which earthly success always depended on unseen 
powers and ancestral spirits. The contrast between African and 
European traders (organized by the Dutch West India Company 
by the mid-seventeenth century) only increased over time. By 
Bosman’s time, Protestant Dutch traders lived in a natural world 
evacuated of all spirits. 

But how could trade be secured in a space of such funda- 
mental difference? Any formal colonial framework lay centu- 
ries away. And Europeans were prevented by African authorities 


from traveling very far inland. Along the coast, Europeans died 
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of yellow fever and malaria at frightening rates; after a year on 
the coast, about half were dead. Those who survived did so 
largely because they took African wives who fed and nursed 
them through illnesses (Brooks 2003). From the very beginning, 
then, the contact zone depended upon sexual relationships. 

There was already an institutionalized relationship between 
African “landlords,” influential men descended from the first 
settlers of the land, and African “strangers,” or the more lately 
arrived (Dorjahn and Fyfe 1962). That relationship was easily 
transposed to Europeans on the coast. “One of the most import- 
ant privileges accorded resident strangers, European as well 
as African, was that of consorting with local women—usually 
women who were related to or dependents of influential persons 
in the communities who sought to derive additional advantages 
from affiliations with strangers” (Brooks 2003, 51). It was not 
long before a racially mixed social strata had developed, though 
unevenly along the coast (Jones 2013; Jean-Baptiste 2014). 

It was precisely in this context in the sixteenth century, Pietz 
argues, that the modern European notion of the fetish first 
developed. It appeared in a pidgin term, fetisso, derived from 
the medieval Portuguese word feitiço (“magic” or “witchcraft”). 
Fetissos or fetishes were African religious objects on which 
European traders were forced to take oaths with their African 
counterparts to create the equivalent of commercial contracts. It 
was the fetish that acted as a guarantor; it punished anyone who 


broke an oath with death and destruction. 


Basically a middleman’s word, it /fetisso] brought a wide array of 
African objects and practices under a category that, for all its mis- 
representation of cultural facts, enabled the formation of more-or- 
less noncoercive commercial relations between members of 
bewilderingly different cultures. Out of this practical discourse 
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about “Fetissos” and “fatish-oaths,” Protestant merchants visiting 
the coast elaborated a general explanation of African social order as 
being based on the principles underlying the worship of Fetissos. 
(Pietz 1987, 23) 


That a fetish was believed to have the power of life and death over 
an individual was a commonplace of European fetish discourse. 
This sanctioning power through magical belief and violent emo- 
tion was understood to take the place of the rational institutional 
sanctions that empowered the legal systems of European states (at 
least those free of “Romish” superstitions). Indeed, the paradox of 
African society as it was understood in these texts was that social 
order was dependent on psychological facts rather than political 
principles. (Pietz 1987, 44) 


How did particular fetishes originate? According to European 
traders, through the chance imprinting by random objects on 
Atlantic African social actors’ projects (Pietz 1987, 43). Bosman 
reported the following conversation with his main (probably 
creole) informant about the number of African gods: 


He obliged me with the following Answer, that the Number of their 
Gods was endless and innumerable. For (said he) any of us being 
resolved to undertake any thing of importance, we first of all search 
out a God to prosper our designed Undertaking; and going out of 
Doors with this design, take the first Creature that presents itself to 
our Eyes, whether Dog, Cat, or the most contemptible Animal in 
the World, for our God; or perhaps instead of that any inanimate 
that falls in our way, whether a Stone, a piece of Wood or any Thing 
else of the same Nature. (Bosman 1703, quoted in Pietz 1987, 43) 


Clearly, such descriptions related more to European obsessions 
than to the cultural projects of African actors. 

What, then, from an African point of view, were the objects 
that Europeans called fetishes? The most developed answer in 
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relation to Pietz’s work has been offered by Wyatt MacGaffey 
(1977, 1988, 1990, 1994) in relation to the minkisi (singular, kisi) of 
the Kongo (see also Blier 1995; Blier formulates her analysis solely 
in terms of local African concepts, in this case across what used to 
be called the Slave Coast). The word wisi could be used to refer to 
a spirit, an amulet, a statue, a medical treatment, or a living priest. 

In relation to the objects Europeans called fetishes, minkisi 
were spirits of the dead who had been made to take up residence 
in a “container” like a bag or a calabash or a carved statue. These 
latter did not “symbolize” spirits. Rather, they were spirits’ con- 
tainers—when properly composed by a priest with the requisite 
knowledge. If profaned, spirits could leave, in which case objects 
became “empty,” mere objects. 

Properly composed, minkisi acted in the world of the liv- 
ing: they healed diseases, brought the rain or banished it, pun- 
ished thieves, killed witches, and confirmed agreements. In this 
way, according to MacGaffey (1988, 203), “the dead, revitalized 
through the human properties attributed to the objective foci of 
ritual, replaced the living in taking responsibility for affliction, 
accusation and punishment.” 

In contrast to these African ideas, the European concept of 
the fetish, to sum up Pietz’s analysis, was of an object of “untran- 
scended materiality.” That is, it was an object that did not refer 
to anything outside itself but was assumed (falsely, from the 
European perspective) to behave like a person. Fetishes had 
personalities. 

Particular fetishes originated in radically singular, random 
events that brought together otherwise heterogeneous elements. 
The power of the fetish thereafter rested upon its enduring 
capacity to fix and to repeat these coincidences. Such “fixations” 
involved the bodies of living men and women—with the fetish 


Figure 4. A Kongo nkisi, unknown carver, early twentieth century, courtesy 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Art, The Christina N. and Swan J. Turnblad 
Memorial Fund. Shelton (1995, 220) speculated that Kongo minkisi may have 
represented Christian influence: representations of Christ nailed to the cross 
“provided powerful images, with sado-masochistic overtones which clearly 
articulated suffering and bodily denial as a path to eternal life and the 
attainment of supernatural authority.” 
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being a kind of “external controlling organ” of their bodies, 
affecting and effecting their life, health, and fortune. 

For centuries, these elements of the European notion of the 
fetish were encased in a fundamentally critical point of view. 
“The discourse of the fetish has always been a critical discourse 
about the false objective values of a culture from which the 
speaker is personally distanced” (Pietz 1985, 14). But this criti- 
cal aspect—what made fetishes inferior and misleading forms of 
reasoning—was abrogated when Western teleologies (like the 
inevitable expansion of reason) no longer commanded respect. 
In the present, fetishes are simply the mysterious and ineffable 
ways that individuals experience the specifics of erotic arousal 
or the attractions of commodities. 

Ironically, however, much of their Atlantic African origin 
remains: to the extent that fetishes can be cognized, they con- 
tinue to be traced to chance fixations, usually during childhood. 
Consider the following richly contextualized case study in 
1980 by Gosselin and Wilson—in which the subject has clearly, 
if only indirectly, been influenced by the deep history I have 


recounted. Chance associations continue to fix fetishes: 


Mr. W. is now forty-five years old. He was born of reasonably well- 
to-do parents, but his father died when Mr. W. was three years old 
and his mother went to live with her brother at a seaside resort... 
He became passionately interested in natural history, an interest 
that has persisted all his life, and states that his first memory of 
rubber, the fetish material that now dominates his sexual life, was 
the smell and feel of a hooded jacket and overalls made of 
rubber-backed cotton that he wore during some of his walks in the 
country in search of wildlife. “In such a situation,” he says, “one is 
alone, undistracted by any stimulus coming in and highly sensi- 
tized to everything. Under these circumstances it seems to me 
inevitable that I should have begun to turn on to something, 
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especially something which proclaimed itself, by smell and noise 
and the heating effect upon my body, like that rubber did. The odd 
point about it is that I don’t remember it at the time having any- 
thing to do with sex.” It was in fact not until the age of fourteen that 
Mr. W. had what he describes as “the sort of experience that you 
psychologist fellows dream about.” He had, he says, returned from 
a country walk, dressed in his water proof outfit. He called out to 
see if his mother was at home. At first, she didn’t answer him, but 
after a while she came downstairs and greeted him. After a while, 
the uncle appeared as well: “And although nothing was said, I 
somehow was convinced that they had been having sex together.” 
[Mr. W. was happily married but kept his fetish a secret. After 
fifteen years of marriage, his wife died] He made no serious 
attempt to acquire another partner, because he was “pretty much 
able to look after himself” and the appearance of his house bore 
this out. His fetish collection grew speedily after his wife’s death, 
and until recently—for he is at present working on a job overseas— 
he kept in his house a complete “rubber room” lined throughout 
with curtains of the same material and containing two large cup- 
boards full of rubber garments, gas masks, photographic and other 
equipment. He has in the past visited specialist prostitutes to play 
out some aspect of his fantasies, but now does not do so, feeling that 
he has all he needs for sexual satisfaction without leaving home. 
(Gosselin and Wilson 1980, 49—51) 


Following Max Weber’s work on religion, we might say that Mr. 
W. had become a virtuoso of the fetish. 

Over the twentieth century, what was fetishized—the result 
of what appeared as the most personal and individual of tastes— 
was yet a part of wider social transformations (Gosselin and 
Wilson 1980, 47). Nightcaps, with their smell of hair and asso- 
ciations with the night, seem to have disappeared. Body parts 
like feet, hands, hair, breasts, and butt remained, but as touching 
became perhaps less tabooed, did the frequency of such fetishes 
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decrease? No longer do we hear, for example, of men who cut 
and steal girls’ hair on the streets. Sexy underwear and rubber, 
vinyl, and leather outerwear make their first appearances. 

Various kinds of uniforms constituted fetishes in the early 
twentieth-century European underworlds described by Magnus 
Hirschfeld. Soldiers were the principal object of attraction, and 
the minutiae of military insignia were finely appreciated. 


Within every group there are always very strong differentiations. 
For example, among the “wooers of soldiers,” we find ones who 
tend toward men’s organizations, and among them also those who 
“fly” almost exclusively to noncommissioned officers, while others 
almost always prefer orderlies. Then, there are ones who occupy 
themselves only with officers. Besides this, the different types of 
troops play a role. For many, only the infantry exists, for others the 
cavalry, for a third the marines. I know a homosexual for whom 
only the “First Ulan Guards” were of erotic significance; it seemed 
the rest of the German army did not exist for him. (Hirschfeld 
[1920] 2000, 336) 


And the fetishization of the military took place against a wider field: 


Many male prostitutes take a lot of trouble to keep certain fetish- 
istic peculiarities of taste in mind. For this reason, many wore 
high boots with spurs or sports outfits, sweaters, scarves hung 
loosely around their neck, jockey or peaked cap; even small lock- 
ets or small leather straps in a buttonhole really prove to be effec- 
tive fetishes. In Berlin, Paris, and London it is no different; you 
can find walking the streets sailors, who have never been on a ship, 
jockeys who have never mounted a horse, chauffeurs who have 
never driven a car, and soldiers who have never held a weapon. 
(Hirschfeld [1920] 2000, 823) 


And, finally, Hirschfeld reports the presence of antifetishes, 
fetishes that turned off sexual arousal. 
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C, a former Catholic priest, in his early forties, reports the follow- 
ing. He recently met a young tradesman who in every respect, in 
his appearance and nature, had corresponded to the type he made 
into the object of his attraction. They formed a deep mutual friend- 
ship. C used to meet his friend after work and accompany him 
home, which gave him more pleasure than he ever experienced. 
One evening both went to the circus. Afterward the younger man 
accompanied C home. Here, for the first time, C hugged him and 
said all kinds of flattering things about his handsome appearance. 
The tradesman replied rather naively, “Well you should see me 


1” 


next Sunday in my new suit and my yellow shoes!” At the very 
instant C heard the words “yellow shoes,” all his excitement disap- 
peared. He was unable to touch the young man. He could not at all 
understand the change in his nature. He could hardly shake his 
hand when it soon became time to say goodbye. The cooling off 
accompanied by a sentiment of strong antipathy can be explained 
by C’s feeling an aversion to yellow shoes that he himself did not 
comprehend. He could hardly even speak to people who wore such 
shoes. He had also even attacked a pair of yellow shoes. While he 
was on vacation and staying at a hotel, in the early hours of the 
morning he crept out of his room and in the corridor found a pair 
of yellow shoes that had been left out. He tore them to shreds with 
a pocket knife. (Hirschfeld [1920] 2000, 355) 


We can recognize a certain continuity between Hirschfeld’s 
cases and the present. For example, Chicago-based Samuel 
Steward (he would later move to Oakland), born in 1909, obses- 
sively kept a sex diary of all his encounters, and by the 1970s, he 
would estimate that of the 807 men with whom he had had sex, a 
significant proportion was servicemen: “sailors—a coupla hun- 
dred; sergeants—about 30; marines—2 dozen” (Spring 2010, 85). 

But an obsession with the military clearly declined over time, 
in the United States at least. As I shall explain later, when urban 
communities of gay men devoted to masculinity first developed 
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in the 1950s, they took their style from motorcycle gangs, with 
leather jackets and chaps—not so much from the military. And 
by the 1960s, the time of gay liberation, the United States was, 
of course, involved in a highly unpopular war in Vietnam. The 
counterculture began to emphasize a certain male androgyny. 
In sum, each fetish appears to have a social history of its 
own—a topic about which we so far know relatively little. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The Poverty of Sexuality 


The current conceptualization of homosexuality as 

a condition is a false one .. . It is interesting to notice 
that homosexuals themselves welcome and support 
the notion that homosexuality is a condition. For just 
as the rigid categorization deters people from drifting 
into deviancy, so it appears to foreclose on the 
possibility of drifting back into normality and thus 
removes the element of anxious choice. 


—Mary McIntosh, “The Homosexual Role” 


One of the first questions that European gay men asked them- 
selves in Johnny and Justice’s neighborhood was something 
like “Is this African man really gay”? On Internet sites and 
in person, Africans presented themselves as “gay,” but as we 
have seen, other aspects of their lives seemed (to Europeans) 
to stand in contradiction with this claim. In all, it was not my 
impression that African men were much concerned with the 
question of sexuality. 

It is fairly common, as I have already pointed out, in sexual 
cultures across the world for those who penetrate in male-male 
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sex to be thought of as ordinary men. Unlike today, when our 
current notions of homosexuality mark both partners to a same- 
sex act as deviating from the norm, as little as a century ago, 
things were different across many areas of the world: only men 
who were penetrated, orally or anally, were marked as “queer.” 

Did some similar conceptual sorting, on the part of Africans, 
facilitate the meeting of gay Europeans and Africans in the 
ghetto? The answer appears to be no. While most Europeans 
in Johnny’s neighborhood were apparently (mostly) bottoms, 
this was not universally the case. One German man was said 
to be a total top. Moreover, two European “bottoms” reported 
to me that at some point in their relationships, their African 
lover had asked if they wanted to switch roles (and one had). 
The sexual versatility of African men seems to have made the 
question of whether they were really gay beside the point—for 
their European lovers. One said, “If my friend had been born in 
Europe, I’m sure he would have been gay. Straight men just don’t 
do what he does.” 

My information on the intimacies of same-sex sex between 
Atlantic Africans and Europeans is strikingly paralleled by 
the account by Nii Ajen (apparently a pseudonym), an African 
author in Murray and Roscoe’s (1998, 133-34) pioneering volume. 
Let me quote at some length: 


Three white European gay males I interviewed who live in West 
Africa with their boyfriends spoke of their mixed feelings because 
of their lover’s marriage and partial commitment to their relation- 
ship. All three of them admitted enjoying sex profoundly with their 
African men and only wished they could have had them for them- 
selves alone. Interestingly, the three lovers they spoke of were all 
said to be extremely versatile in their erotic behavior with their 


male partners and also in their social roles. 
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A survey I conducted in London during 1994 of fifteen men born 
and raised in West Africa who moved to Europe no later than 1990 
and who have sex with men regularly provided the following infor- 
mation. They were between the ages of twenty-three and forty. Of 
the fifteen, four were exclusively homosexual, the other eleven say- 
ing they don’t mind sleeping with a woman. What was more strik- 
ing was that two of the eleven said they have problems with sleeping 
with women, yet cannot think of living without a woman in their 
life. Also, only two of the fifteen accepted the label “gay.” Both 
were effeminate, exclusively homosexual, and exclusively recep- 
tive (that is, “bottoms”). The other thirteen refused the label out- 
right, as they see “gay” as a Western, stigmatized label... Thirteen 
of the fifteen also had childhood sexual experiences with friends or 
schoolmates before puberty. Three of them were anally raped as 
children. The other ten learned from friends, schoolmates, or care- 
givers. Eleven are versatile in their sexual roles now. The other two 
discovered sex long after puberty: one at age twenty-two and the 
other at age twenty-five. The two who had their first experiences in 
their twenties said they were exclusively insertive (“tops”). 
Although they admitted to enjoying same-sex intimacy whenever 
they have it, these two indicated that they do have moments when 
they feel bad about going to bed with men. 


So what was the “sexuality” of these African men? 

It is useful, at this point, to compare sexuality to ethnicity. 
There are, of course, disagreements among scholars who study 
ethnicity, but virtually no one would now argue that ethnic 
“essences” propel behavior. In certain contexts, people can be 
mobilized under an ethnic banner to carry out various goals, 
all the way from the formation of communities, to campaigns 
for liberal rights, to violence and the elimination of others 
(Donham 2011). In this way, “ethnicity” provides identity terms 
that can be taken up by actors themselves, attributed to others 


in certain contexts, and even embedded in bureaucratic state 
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structures. But whatever ethnicity is, it is hardly an essence or a 
state of being—except to its true believers (and then even they 
inevitably fail to enact purity). 

If a social actor claimed, for example, that he had no choice 
in some matter, that his deep sense of ethnic identity (say, Zulu- 
ness) compelled him toward a certain act, few observers would 
take this as an adequate explanation. Yet a great many do with 
respect to sexuality. The inadequacy of doing so is, I take it, the 
central point of historian Joan Scott’s discussion of individual 
experience as historical evidence: “We need to attend to the his- 
torical processes that, through discourse, position subjects and 
produce their experiences. Experience in this definition then 
becomes not the origin of our explanation, not the authoritative 
(because seen or felt) evidence that grounds what is known, but 
rather that which we seek to explain, that about which knowl- 
edge is produced. To think about experience in this way is to 
historicize it as well as to historicize the identities it produces” 
(1991, 779-80). 

So what if any kind of sex, like any kind of culture, is a poten- 
tiality for anyone? What if sex is learned, what if it reflects not 
only cultural definitions, as the social constructionists have 
argued now for decades, but also, crucially, subgroup social 
pressures (see especially Reiss 1961)? The position I am advocat- 
ing emerges in one of Silvan Tomkins’s brilliantly detached dis- 
cussions of how bodily drives can be consummated: 


The drive system has a limited degree of substitutability of con- 
summatory objects. Quite apart from the restrictions of appetite 
of food, liquid, and sex objects, which are learned, hunger can be 
satisfied only by a restricted set of organic substances, thirst by a 
restricted set of liquids. Sexuality has a greater freedom of possi- 
ble satisfiers since almost any object which is not too coarse in 
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texture might be an adequate stimulus for stimulating the geni- 
tals, although the number of maximally satisfying possibilities is 
much more limited. The need for air is perhaps the most restricted 
in terms of the number of possible substitute gases. (Tomkins 


1995, 59) 


The erotic, what turns people on, is not only constituted, then, 
in relation to the zones, appendages, and orifices of the body 
that Freud so insightfully mapped and that Tomkins analyzes 
above but also, in turn, is activated and ultimately given mean- 
ing by wider social and historical transformations, in contextu- 
ally variable ways. 

To advance this argument, let me return to the last half of the 
nineteenth century. According to Arnold Davidson (1987), fol- 
lowing Foucault ([1976] 1978), it was only then that the notion of 
sexuality was created. It did not exist before. And it was formed 
in the discourses of the sexologists we have already discussed. In 
sum, sexuality was and continues to be an assumed organization 
of individual psyches that produces (or is deflected from) repro- 
ductive sex. Types of perversions—homosexuality, fetishism, 
and sadomasochism—constitute their own distinctive forms, 
defined always by their structural opposition to reproductive 
heterosexuality. 

The notion that every individual “has” a sexuality has grown 
more and more ingrained in European and North American 
thought.* This notion can be seen in how titles of iconic works 
on sex have been translated into English. For example, the Ger- 
man title of Freud’s famous work, first published in 1905, that 
we know now as Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality was Drei 
Abhandlungen zur Sexualtheorie, or, as it was in fact first translated, 
Three Contributions to Sexual Theory. 
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The adjective, “sexual,” continually modifies and therefore 
moves, but the noun, “sexuality,” denotes a determinate state of 
being with distinct predicates. The seemingly innocent trans- 
formation of an adjective into a noun tends to obscure, then, 
what Davidson specified as the genius of Freud in relation to 
the other sexual scientists, namely his blurring of the bound- 
ary between the normal and the abnormal. In perhaps the most 
famous footnote of the Three Essays, Freud ([1925] 2000, n. 1) 
wrote: “Psycho-analytic research is most decidedly opposed 
to any attempt at separating off homosexuals from the rest of 
mankind as a group of a special character. By studying sexual 
excitations other than those that are manifestly displayed, it has 
found that all human beings are capable of making a homosexual 
object-choice and have in fact made one in their unconscious.” 

Today, Foucault’s The History of Sexuality, Vol. 1, has eclipsed 
Freud’s text for many, but the irony of Foucault’s title is appar- 
ently often lost (Jordan 2015). The grandiloquence of the title 
should have been the tip-off. The French subtitle, La volonté de 
savoir (The Will to Know), was dropped from the English trans- 
lation and replaced by the anodyne Ax Introduction, but the French 
phrase captures Foucault’s arguments more accurately. Indeed, 
the argument of Foucault’s book is precisely to deconstruct the 
notion of sexuality, to show that it is an effect of the discourse 
created by the sexologists’ will to know rather than any actually 
preexisting psychic, much less biological, condition. 

Irony of ironies, then, that the sexual scientists’ categories 
eventually got adopted, in what Foucault calls a “reverse dis- 
course,” by so-called deviants themselves. This is Foucault’s 
doubly ironic account of “the history of sexuality” in the West. 
Given his enormous influence at present, it is altogether sur- 
prising to see his supposed followers pluralizing “sexuality” into 
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“sexualities’—as an assumed progressive, more inclusive theo- 
retical move. 

I want to emphasize an implication of Foucault’s argument that 
he himself did not explicitly draw out? that there must have been 
more same-sex sex before the notion of homosexuality than after- 
ward. It is, of course, almost impossible to present data to back up 
such a claim. But Rocke’s (1996, 5) study of records from Renais- 
sance Florence is provocative: “In the later fifteenth century, the 
majority of local males at least once during their lifetimes were 
officially incriminated for engaging in homosexual relations.” 

And then there is the “naturally occurring experiment” of 
prisons in the United States. Regina Kunzel (2008) argues that 
straight prisoners indeed found erotic pleasure and even love 
with other men.* She shows how the discourse on violent prison 
rape beginning in the 1960s acted as a kind of screen against 
recognizing the deeply emotional bonds that existed between 
some men. Well into the twentieth century, prisons were orga- 
nized by the opposition between “jockers” (who were straight) 
and “punks” (who were queer). But in practice, this opposition 
was continuously undermined. “San Quentin inmate and nov- 
elist Edward Bunker cited a ‘jocular credo’ that ‘after one year 
behind walls it was permissible to kiss a kid or queen. After five 
years it was okay to jerk them off... After ten years, “making 
tortillas” or “flip-flopping” was acceptable, and after twenty 
years anything was fine’” (Kunzel 2008, 185). 

African men in the ghetto made these transitions rather more 
quickly. Or, more accurately, we might say that they faced no 


such “transition” in the first place’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 


African Sexual Extraversion 
and Getting into Bed with 
Robert Mapplethorpe 


If the erotic spreads over social life much farther than the telos 
of reproduction would suggest, how do we come to grips with 
this situation? Georges Bataille provides, I believe, a beginning: 


Eroticism, it may be said, is assenting to life up to the point of death. 
Strictly speaking, this is not a definition, but I think the formula 
gives the meaning of eroticism better than any other. If a precise 
definition were called for, the starting-point would certainly have to 
be sexual reproductive activity, of which eroticism is a special form. 
Sexual reproductive activity is common to sexual animals and men, 
but only men appear to have turned their sexual activity into erotic 
activity. Eroticism, unlike simple sexual activity, is a psychological 
quest independent of the natural goal: reproduction and the desire 
for children. (Bataille [1957] 1986, 11) 


Bataille notices that all human societies, as opposed to animal 
ones, set taboos around two areas of life—sex and death. Sex is 
typically carried out in private. And we dispose of the dead. Our 
closest animal relatives do neither. These two observations are 
linked by Bataille. The erotic is a kind of death, a dissolution 
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of personhood, a glimpse into the most fundamental religious 
experience of continuity. And the taboos around the erotic are 
not merely negative ones. “We can,” Bataille writes, “even go as 
far as the absurd proposition: The taboo is there in order to be 
violated” (64). 

From erotics, Bataille quickly jumps to some of the most fun- 
damental aspects of religious experience, opining along the way, 
“In one sense, the Christian religion is possibly the least reli- 
gious of them all [because of its relative anti-eroticism]” (32). We 
need not follow Bataille to all his positions to appreciate two 
points: (1) the erotic is not defined by the telos of reproduction, 
and (2) transgressions of sexual taboos are built into the very 
structure of the erotic. Unstable, the erotic changes over time. 
Forms of human sociality depend upon the erotic, and as forms 
of sociality vary, so do erotics. 

With this framing in place, let me turn to Atlantic Afri- 
can forms of sociality. For some time, one of the most insight- 
ful theorists of African politics has been Jean-François Bayart 
({1989] 1993, 2000). He has argued that African forms of relating 
rest upon patterns of what he calls “extraversion.” Social actors, 
rather than deepening exploitation of their own dependents, 
build power by pursuing relationships of external dependence— 
all the while using the cunning and guile of the prototypical 
trickster in West African folktales to turn apparent subordina- 
tion into power, at least locally. 

Some scholars have questioned the explanatory weight that 
Bayart attempts to place on this syndrome. And to an anthro- 
pologist like me, having first done fieldwork in East and South 
Africa, it seems to capture a pattern perhaps not continental, 
but particularly West African. Indeed, one wonders whether this 
orientation to the social world was not some adaptation to the 
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upset and upheaval caused by the Atlantic slave trade. However 
that may be, “extraversion” is a striking idea that unifies much 
disparate work, from studies of so-called scams to the novels of 
Francis Nyamnjoh (201). And in the present context, it uncan- 
nily captures the case at hand: young Atlantic African men on 
gay Internet dating sites looking for European lovers. What was 
their “sexual orientation” (Ahmed 2006)? We might answer, 
after Bayart: extraversion. 

West African vodun carvings appear to provide an usually 
striking illustration of this argument. According to Suzanne Bli- 
er’s African interlocutors, the statue’s penis is associated with 
trickery. “The penis is associated with Legba, a deity of trickery, 
communication with the gods and sexual potency. Erect phal- 
luses distinguish this latter deity’s shrines and ritual objects” 
(1995, 147-48). Power and potency, sexual and otherwise, depend 
upon communication and sometimes trickery. 

It should be clear by now that the neighborhood my friend 
had landed in was quite different from its surrounding cultural 
context. Inside the ghetto, African relationships with gay Euro- 
peans were more or less approved. This was not easy in some 
cases and certainly not public. But such relationships enabled a 
kind of continuity in Bataille’s terms; I discovered that African 
male-European male sexual relationships had existed at least as 
far back as the fathers of the young men I interviewed and prob- 
ably farther. Before the Internet, men in the ghetto had placed 
personal ads in European and North American gay publications 
by mail in the 1980s. As little as a decade earlier (Meeker 2006), 
any number of changes in communicative infrastructure—for 
example, what the post office would accept as mail—had laid 
the necessary groundwork for how sexual minorities would 
make contact. Atlantic African men from the ghetto were soon 
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“linked in,” even before the Internet would once again transform 
sexual connectivities. 

One father and son worked in tandem to entice Europe- 
ans. Another young man I ran into was named for his father’s 
European lover: Angus (to change the name but to keep its 
Scots flavor). One particularly successful man of around fifty, 
who had a computer and a modem at home, and who had had 
a German lover when he was younger, offered himself as a go- 
between for the young men of the neighborhood. “They are 
all my kids,” he said. He offered advice and guidance about 
European gays, the unstated assumption being that he would 
receive gifts from the boys when the latter received monies 
from their new friends. Same-sex sex was a communal project 
in the ghetto, one that was subject to competition and jeal- 
ousy as well as help and sharing of information. It was not 
uncommon for young men to attempt to take away the European 
lovers of their neighbors. 

African wives sometimes protested. One apparently stood 
outside her house and shouted to the neighbors, “You know what 
my husband is doing in there? He’s fucking that white man.” But 
the neighbors quickly sat her down and asked her just how she 
thought that she and her children were being supported. She 
needed to respect that or go back to her parents. This kind of 
social pressure created an ambiguous and fluid social situation 
in which one’s self could be expanded to the degree that he (usu- 
ally but not always males) could manipulate the hold of fetishes 
over others. 

If African men’s erotic inclinations were focused on extraver- 
sion, what about the white Europeans, North Americans, and 
Australians who found their way to the ghetto? What was their 


“sexual orientation”? 
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One German gay man I interviewed said, “I am attracted 
to black men. Not only that,” he said with a laugh, “my black 
friends tell me I’m attracted to wgy black men.” An Australian 
man pointed out that there were very few black men in his coun- 
try. He had had an aboriginal boyfriend early on, but the last 
four of his boyfriends had all been African, all from the ghetto. 
From what I could tell, most of the white men in the ghetto had 
a fetish for black men. “I can’t explain it,” one said. “There is just 
something about the texture of black skin.” 

As I have pointed out, racial fetishes remain controversial, 
especially to racial minorities in North America. Racial fetishes 
often focus precisely on those physical aspects targeted by rac- 
ists themselves: what Fanon called “epidermalization” being per- 
haps the central one. But no African I interviewed in the ghetto 
interpreted white attractions as racism. Just the opposite—A fri- 
cans seemed pleased to celebrate such attractions, which, after 
all, represented something of a reversal of typical colonial pat- 
terns. One recounted his white lover’s delight and surprise when 
the lover first saw his penis. In addition, many Africans inter- 
preted white enthrallments as the result of the power of the rit- 
ual charms they had procured. In other words, white attractions 
to blacks were typically read as a confirmation of African power. 

If anyone were exploiting anyone—and this is not the idiom I 
would choose in this situation—Africans, it was my impression, 
typically enjoyed the upper hand, in Africa. That they themselves 
viewed the situation in this light would seem to be corroborated by 
the fact that they treated Europeans as “wives” (as I shall explain 
in the conclusion). That is not to say, of course, that Europeans did 
not enjoy more “power” in some global sense. They had white skin 
and passports and relative wealth. They could go home—but, of 
course, their fetishes kept pulling them back to Africa. 
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That pull was, it is clear, embedded, even if with a different 
valence, in some of the same phantasms as white racism. Not 
long after the earliest years of European expansion, a white-is- 
just-right story proved remarkably enduring over the centuries, 
one that linked race globally with gender. To simplify (racism 
is already a simplification, of course), Africans, both male and 
female, were thought to have too much body and not enough 
mind. Consequently, both African men and African women were 
masculinized in relation to whites. That made African men super- 
males and African women incompletely feminine, compared to 
whites. Conversely, Asians were thought to have too much mind 
and not enough body. Both male and female Asians were femi- 
nized in relation to whites. That made Asian men incompletely 
masculine but Asian women superfemales.' 

This Lévi-Straussian pattern of oppositions created African 
males and Asian females as spectacular figures of libidinal inter- 
est. As early as the seventeenth century, European travelers began 
commenting on the sexual equipment of African men, their “large 
Propagators” (Hyam 1990, 204). And Asian women became the 
symmetrical opposite: refined, submissive, and beguilingly beau- 
tiful Madam Butterflies, the subject of Italian operas. 

Writing of the eighteenth century, Bleys (1995, 90) contends: 
“The Enlightenment debate on other races’ natural status .. . 
was very clearly marked by an ascription of sexual qualities. 
This was shown perhaps most prominently in the ascription of 
‘feminine’ characteristics to the people of America, Asia and 
the Pacific, while Sub-Saharan Africans and Arabs were most 
commonly accredited with a rather exaggerated and ‘uncivi- 
lized’ masculinity.” 

The point of whiteness was that it was “just right,” not unlike 
the story of the three bears’ porridge—too hot, too cold, just 
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right. In other words, the structure of racism is not always a sim- 
ple hierarchy with whites “on top” (Paul n.d.). It can represent a 
more complex notion of proper balance. 

The sexual attractions to African males and Asian females 
that arose out of these investments were not symmetrical, of 
course. To be attracted to an African man was potentially to 
participate in the fantasy of being overpowered, whereas being 
attracted to an Asian female was potentially related to domina- 
tion itself. 

The irony of these racial fantasies, in relation to black men 
in the United States and Europe, is that in reality, few had any 
real power at all. They were themselves abjected in a system of 
racial capitalism. So how did white racial fetishes form? Almost 
no research has been done on this question, past Mumford (1997) 
on the North American example of the 1920s. My speculation, 
following Bataille’s discussion of transgression, is that black 
men become intensely erotic figures (for some white men and 
women) when they appear to reverse and challenge the actual 
system of racial domination. 

Photographs of black bodies accomplishing such reversals 
(such as, say, the famous black power salute from the 1968 Olym- 
pics) may have played a role in creating racial fetishes. Before 
the pervasiveness of photographic images, the imprinting of 
fetishes upon social actors depended upon unmediated seeing 
(sometimes complemented by the more evolutionary ancient 
senses of smell and touch). Afterward, the camera not only con- 
veyed fetishes but also may have played a role in propagating 
them.’ Such a focus on the mediation of sexual fixations is not 
new. Lawrence Stone (1992) proposed that flagellation was first 
spread to the middle classes in England when engraved porno- 
graphy became widely available in the early eighteenth century. 
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Compared to etching, photography has perhaps an elective 
affinity with race in that it can capture skin tones so subtly. 

Whether these speculations have any value, by the end of 
the 1970s, racial fetishes were common in North American gay 
communities. Black men attracted to white men were known as 
“snow queens,” white men attracted to black men, “dinge queens.” 
White men attracted to Asians were called “rice queens,” Asians 
attracted to whites, “potato queens.” By the 1980s, bars and 
social organizations based on these fetishes existed in most gay 
communities in the United States (see M. Smith 1983). It was not 
unusual for the interracial organizations based on these attrac- 
tions to take the lead in attacking the evident racism of the gay 
community itself. 

For the quintessential example of a white man with a fetish 
for black men, let me turn to Robert Mapplethorpe. His photo- 
graph Man in Polyester Suif is often called his masterpiece, a 
designation that works in more than one sense. When he first 
confronted it, the black gay critic Kobena Mercer attacked the 
photograph as racist, as did others. Later he significantly mod- 
ulated his position. I would suggest that the photograph be read 
as a depiction not of black men per se but of white fascinations 
with them, Mapplethorpe’s in particular (Morrisroe 1995, 234). 

According to Luc Sante (1995, 47), Mapplethorpe’s photographs 
“do not show sex as much as they enact it, locating the act in the 
exchange between the photographer and whoever looks at his 
work. The viewer is pressed into service as proxy partner, top and 
bottom at once. The reactions of Jesse Helms and his ilk would no 
doubt have given Mapplethorpe satisfaction—their horror only 
proves that he succeeded in getting them into bed with him.” 

Man in Polyester Suit is, of course, focused on the black phal- 
lus. The punctum of the photograph, in Roland Barthes’s terms, 
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is the engorged and uncircumsized black member with a slight 
glistening at the tip.+ The work is, in its entirety, devoted to the 
contrast between the luminosity of the black skin and the flat- 
ness of the polyester suit, an industrially produced material not 
unlike other fetishized materials like rubber or vinyl. 

It is easy to be reductionistic about the black phallus. Take 
the case of Johnny. There were, after all, many black gay men 
in Oakland. He hardly needed to go to Africa to find one. There 
was clearly something else, some supplement that drew white 
gay men to the African ghetto. This was, I believe, the difference 
that Africa offered by the beginning of the twenty-first century. 
The heady days of black liberation in the United States—and 
of the Black Panthers, closer to Johnny’s previous home in Oak- 
land—were decisively over. Africa furnished another frontier. 
And postcolonial Africa, compared to the United States, was no 
longer structured by racial domination, even if white privilege 
remained (Pierre 2013). That meant that white men’s fetishes for 
black men did not so immediately raise the recall, as it did in the 
United States, of blacks’ quotidian experiences of white racism. 

In a sense, white gay men in Johnny’s new home were some- 
thing like anthropologists of an earlier day (see Grinker 2000 
for the example of Colin Turnbull). They were attracted by 
cultural difference. They were attentive to structures of world 
power that marginalized Africans. And they often took up local 
projects that resembled those of activist development agents— 
setting up libraries for local children, microfinancing for local 
small enterprises, and so-called appropriate technology trans- 
fers. In some real sense, it was the overdetermined “meaning- 
fulness” of this situation that kept whites coming back. Africa 
provided a kind of stakes for living that was missing at home, 
even if most whites only visited for a few months out of the year. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Para-ethnography, Golf, and 
the Internet 


How did ordinary, nonelite Africans in Johnny’s neighborhood 
learn enough to “trick” with European gay men? I’m using “trick” 
here both in the gay sense of having sex with and the African 
sense of outwitting. I have already suggested the most recent 
part of the answer: the Internet. Indeed, sexual extraversion and 
the Internet were in many ways preadapted to one another. First 
of all, as often has been pointed out, the Internet expands the 
role of fantasy and possible deception. But, secondly, the Inter- 
net dramatically increases the possibilities for gaining cultural 
knowledge about others. The need for such knowledge is partic- 
ularly great when the intent is to some degree to deceive (“con 
men have to be smart”) and when the others in question are 
themselves members of an evolved and sometimes subterranean 
subculture. 

In a felicitous phrase, Douglas Holms and George Marcus 
(2008) recently called the process of interpretation of cultural oth- 
ers on the part of everyday actors “para-ethnography.” Anthro- 
pologists, then, are not the only ethnographers. This being so, 
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anthropology as an endeavor can become a kind of ethnography 
of ethnographers in some situations. For social actors, action in 
the world increasingly takes place with an awareness of—indeed 
a cultural theory of—alternate cultural worlds. 

The Internet hardly created para-ethnography in Atlantic 
Africa, but without doubt, it has recently expanded its reach and 
depth. As we have seen, centuries ago, the contact zone intro- 
duced other cultural worlds to Atlantic Africans—eventually 
in dramatically violent ways. The colonial administrations that 
resulted, at least in the Gold Coast (Ray 2015), began to attack 
the centuries-old relationships between European men and local 
women, not so much because of the mixed-race children they 
produced (who were absorbed into the African population), but 
because of the leverage that African “in-laws” had traditionally 
exercised over European “husbands.” With African women off 
limits, and many fewer European women in the colonies than 
men, the colonial order began to create significantly homosocial 
spaces. 

It would surely be a mistake to call colonialism a gay project, 
but colonies attracted northern European white men drawn to 
other men (T.E. Lawrence, Roger Casement, and E.M. Forster 
being perhaps the most famous). But para-ethnography in colo- 
nial contexts, at least for illiterate Africans, was highly delimited 
and almost entirely sustained by forms of face-to-face commu- 
nication. For ordinary Africans, these took place in domes- 
tic spaces in which houseboys, cooks, and gardeners came into 
sustained contact with white men and sometimes white women 
(Stoler 2010). And— critical to the case at hand—certain kinds of 
sports, like golf, offered yet another venue. 

Golf as we know it seems to have begun in fifteenth-century 
Scotland, where it was played in the roughs along the seashore. 
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At times, Scottish kings tried to suppress the game since, unlike 
archery; it held no military value for the state. By the nineteenth 
century, golf was an elite avocation in Great Britain and had 
spread to British trade depots and colonies. 

The secret of the uniqueness of Johnny’s neighborhood is, I 
believe, its location next to a colonial-era golf course. Let me 
consider what a cultural innovation in landscape a golf course 
instituted. Before, chiefs had given Africans access to land in 
order to plant their swidden fields and to graze their animals. 
African landscapes reflected the residue of these layered pro- 
cesses (which to Europeans always seemed visibly disordered). 
When the golf course was established in the 1930s, a fence was 
built around the perimeter, enclosing an area into which ordi- 
nary Africans could no longer go, much less graze their animals. 
Foreign species of trees were planted. Holes were laid out, and 
the grass was mowed. To Africans, this space must have “sum- 
marized” colonialism: a powerful white fantasy they could not 
understand and from which they were excluded. 

But Johnny and Justice’s village was to some degree the 
exception. European golfers required caddies, after all, and 
young boys from Johnny’s neighborhood quickly took up this 
role. Indeed, they organized to keep out other boys, situated 
just a little farther away. Personalized relationships between 
older European golfers and young African caddies developed 
in which African boys left their school lessons when “their” 
Europeans showed up at the tee. By the time of colonial inde- 
pendence, boys from the ghetto had worked as caddies for Euro- 
peans for more than three decades—against a regional history 
on the Atlantic African coast that extended much farther back. 
In the eighteenth century, British slave traders had built a two- 
hole golf course on Bunce Island, where they were “served by 
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African caddies dressed in kilts especially woven in Glasgow” 
(R. Shaw 2002, 29). 

For decades before the end of colonialism, then, boys from the 
village that became the ghetto accumulated and shared knowl- 
edge of white culture. It is perhaps no surprise that a few of the 
relationships between golfers and caddies turned sexual. I gath- 
ered stories of two instances, one from a man in his twenties, 
another from one approximately fifty. The latter recounted, with 
evident great pleasure, stories of a European flight steward in the 
1970s who blew a horn that played his airline’s radio advertising 
jingle as a signal that he had arrived at the golf course. Hearing 
the jingle, the African young man knew to come to the course. 
The two not only played golf over the time of the steward’s lay- 
over. They ate and drank and had sex in the steward’s hotel room. 
Through support from the steward, the African young man 
eventually made his way to London, where he lived for a number 
of years, in relationships with British gay men. Through these 
experiences, he gained a kind of worldliness that was altogether 
unusual for men of his background. In 2012, after his Belgian lover 
had died, he continued to live in Johnny’s neighborhood during 
the week but visited his wife and children on the weekends in a 
nicer neighborhood not far away. 

We can now begin to appreciate, I think, why fucking a white 
man had become erotic for some African men. The answer has 
little to do with our notions of sexuality. Fucking, I take it, is 
always associated with feelings of power. After colonialism, 
when African men penetrated white bodies, they also imagi- 
natively reversed colonial interdictions that had excluded them 
from wider cosmopolitan worlds. And to the extent there was 
some ruse involved, the humor that resulted must have added 
to the pleasure. What I am suggesting is that the wider terrain 
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of desire always slides into and inflects the erotic. At some 
point, these two realms become impossible to separate. In her 
study of black women and the pleasures of racialized pornog- 
raphy, Jennifer Nash (2014a, 452) writes, “My understanding of 
pleasure is capacious—it is an understanding that includes, of 
course, erotic and sexual pleasure, but that also includes polit- 
ical pleasures, humorous pleasures, pleasures in transgressing, 
pleasures in making use of and then upending racial fictions.” 

Golf prepared the way for the Internet. Both golf and the 
Internet provided the same kind of window onto a wider, desir- 
able world. As so-called romance scams, both straight and 
gay, became notorious in Atlantic Africa by the 2000s, many 
North American and European websites blocked posters with 
IP addresses from the region. But at least one European gay 
site did not, and it became the site of choice in Johnny’s new 
neighborhood. On a more or less representative day at 11:00 
A.M. California time in 2014, almost 100,000 Europeans were 
signed on to the site—with about 30,000 Asians, 800 North 
Americans, 1,000 Middle Easterners, and 1,700 Africans. 

Given their peculiar postcolonial history, the men in Johnny 
and Justice’s neighborhood knew how to appeal to European 
gay men. Stories about sex with European men had circulated 
for decades in the ghetto before the Internet arrived. When 
cheap secondhand computers in Internet cafes began to make 
their inroads, strikingly, a few men posted photographs that 
depicted themselves almost exactly as Mapplethorpe had por- 
trayed his African American lover—faceless and focused on 
their penis. The website asked its posters to classify their own 
penis size as S, M, L, or XL. About 80 percent of Africans said 
they were XL. The wider gay pornographic obsession with 
penis size to which Africans were responding was apparently 
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fairly recent, according to Waugh (1996, 324). It seems to have 
appeared only after the 1930s, after the invention of portable 
cameras and close-up lenses. 

Profiles coupled two basic themes: African sexual superior- 
ity along with the desire for a long-term relationship, ideally 
marriage. Some profiles were quite short. “Dreaming to Be with 
You and Marry if Possible.” “Really hope to find the right man 
in my life to spend the rest of my life with.” “I am looking for a 
soulmate, the one who will care, love me and satisfy me.” One 
had perhaps copied an African American Internet profile: “im a 
cuul cutie out here looking for relationship n shit im very down 
to earth n very cuul to hang out wif gooogle me niggas if yall 
wanna noe more.” 

Some were humorous: “I’m the male reproductive part of the 
flower.” “Hi there. I am a hard master here seeking a slave to 
train hard who will pay every two weeks.” “Am looking for an 
old man who is ready to meet me for a serious relationship.” “I 
want you to get swept away. I want you to levitate. I want you to 
sing with rapture, dance like a dervish, because we give hot and 
crazy sex and hot fuck. Have you experienced sex in the jungle 
before?” 

One young man presented himself as a master for European 
slaves in a particularly historically inventive way. In his profile, 
he pointed out that during colonial wars, when European sol- 
diers were taken captive and held by African forces, they were 
raped. They were raped so expertly that the Europeans began to 
appreciate it. This illustrates, the profile claimed, why and how 
Africans make the best masters—a dramatic reversal, of course, 
of the actual realities of colonial conquest. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


White Slavery 


I am thirty-five years old, mentally and physically 
normal. Among all my relatives, in the direct as well 
as in the lateral line, I know of no case of mental 
disorder. My father, who at my birth was thirty years 
old, as far as I know had a preference for voluptuous, 
large women. Even in my early childhood, I loved 

to revel in ideas about the absolute mastery of 

one man over others. The thought of slavery had 
something exciting in it for me, alike whether from 
the standpoint of master or servant. That one man 
could possess, sell or whip another, caused me 
intense excitement, and in reading Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin 
(which I read at about the beginning of puberty) I 
had erections. Particularly exciting for me was the 
thought of a man being hitched to a wagon in which 
another man sat with a whip, driving and whipping 
him. 


—Richard von Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia Sexualis 


In spring 2004 [after the photographs of torture at 
Abu Ghraib were circulated], I read a scene report—a 
written description of a consensual BDSM play 
scene—in the Janus newsletter. The scene took place 
at a San Francisco dungeon in late March 2004. It was 
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an interrogation scene, involving a colonel, a captain, 
a general, and a spy. The spy was hooded, duct-taped 
to a chair, and slapped in the face. As she resisted, the 
spy was threatened with physical and sexual violence, 
stripped naked, cut with glass shards, vaginally 
penetrated with a condom-sheathed hammer handle, 
force-fed water, shocked with a cattle prod, and anally 
penetrated with a flashlight. The scene ended when 
the spy screamed out her safeword [the signal that the 


ki 


scene was no longer consensual] “Fucking Rumsfeld 


—Margot Weiss, Techniques of Pleasure 


When I sent Johnny a first draft of this essay in 2015, he wrote 
back to say that he thought I had not properly understood the 
role of SM in the social scene I was describing. While I had 
interviewed one African man who had in fact related his role 
in SM scenarios with white visitors, Johnny was correct: I had 
placed the man under the rubric of the computer scams in which 
he was involved rather than in relation to SM.' 

As my relationship with Johnny deepened, it emerged that he 
himself had been seriously involved in SM, as early as his col- 
lege days. As time went on, however, he felt increasingly alien- 
ated from the SM scene in the United States. It had somehow 
lost its “authenticity,” he said. Indeed, his travels to Atlantic 
Africa were, in some ways, a response to that perceived loss. 

In addition to our numerous conversations, Johnny sent me 
four photographs that he had copied from the profile of an Afri- 
can master posted to the European gay website I have already 
described. He assumed that the photographs had come from 
the neighborhood in which he lived or nearby. These images, 


more than any of Johnny’s words, even those that described the 
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most intimate of details, transformed my understanding. All 
four photographs involved the same African master with the 
same white slave. The face of the master, a heavyset black man 
of maybe thirty-five, was clearly visible in some of the shots, but 
the face of his gray-haired and balding white slave, perhaps in 
his fifties, was obscured. 

Had the slave requested the photographs as a memento of 
his visit? And then the master discovered his own purposes for 
the pictures? Or had it been the other way around? Or was it 
some collaboration from the very beginning, a part of the erot- 
ics of the interaction? Clearly the photographs had taken some 
preparation to produce. The slave was naked except for a basic 
tunic such as one might see in a movie about Roman slaves. The 
locales were rural, either in thick forest or in a distinctly Afri- 
can field. The master wore his street clothes. 

One image in particular held my attention. The white slave, 
sketched in Figure ¢ overleaf, head down, facing the viewer, was 
wielding a traditional African hoe in a rural field, chained to his 
African master, who was “driving” him with a whip from behind. 
And observing from the other side of the picture were two 
skinny boys, in their late teens perhaps. This image captured, 
at the same time, an act that was erotic, clearly for the slave and 
perhaps for the master; an image that could be used to recall that 
arousal and reproduce it, both for the original participants and 
for others; and finally, a kind of local classroom on white erotics. 

The photographs sent me to the literature on SM. The 
ethnography of what is now broadly called BDSM in the West, 
bondage-domination-sadism-masochism, has just begun. It 
holds unusual challenges. I have found sociologist Staci New- 
mahtr’s ethnography, Playing on the Edge, of a pansexual SM scene 
in a large northeastern American city particularly insightful. 
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Figure 5. A sketch of the central figure of a white slave from a photograph 
attached to an African Internet profile. Not shown (to the left and behind) 
are the African slave driver and (to the right and behind) two African boys 


observing the scene. 


Her reflections on her own bodily sensations during and after 
SM scenes were revelatory. Newmahr (2o11, 18) defines SM as 
“the collection of activities that involve the mutually consensual 
and conscious use, among two or more people, of pain, power, 
perceptions about power, or any combination thereof, for psy- 
chological, emotional, or sensory pleasure.” She insists that SM 
is neither simply an alternative sexual practice, for everyone, 


nor role play, for everyone (2o11, 60). 
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Rather, she puts dominance/submission at one pole of SM 
and pure “pain play” at the other. D/s clearly depends upon role 
play and is typically highly eroticized. Pain play, on the other 
hand, according to Newmahr, can be independent of both role 
play and sexual arousal. Whether the value of these distinctions 
will be confirmed by further research, I do not know. It is note- 
worthy, however, that Newmahr’s distinctions more or less mir- 
ror those of Tomkins, of which Newmahr seems to have been 


unaware: 


Sexual sadism consists in the conjoint heightening of anger, excite- 
ment, and joy, as well as sexual pleasure. Sexual masochism is the 
mirror image of such a complex, in which one ordinarily identifies 
with the role of both victim and victimizer. There is usually, though 
not necessarily, a collusion between sadomasochistic partners such 
that double identification is shared at the same time that each also 
plays a distinctive complementary role. They need each other to 
share the total scene ad to play distinctive roles of angry aggressor 
who inflicts pain and victim who suffers pain. Humiliation and 
degradation may, in addition, be conjoined with pain and suffering. 
If so, the sadist is excited by his disgust and or contempt of the self 
and of the to-be-degraded other, and the masochist is excited by 
the identification with the contempt of the other and by the experi- 
ence of being hurt, disgusted, humiliated, and degraded. Some 
sadomasochistic sexual relationships may magnify humiliation 
primarily rather than the infliction of pain, with or without anger. 
The texture of sadomasochistic sexuality varies therefore with the 
ratios of anger and humiliation, excitement and enjoyment, and 


sexual pleasure versus inflicted pain. (Tomkins 1995, 202) 


For my purposes, both of these authors are useful in introducing 
African SM, which appears to me more focused on the erotics of 
dominance and submission than on the infliction of pain. 

That African SM exists at all is, of course, something of a 


surprise. I know of no prior report of its existence. After all, 
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slavery as a social institution remains a touchy topic in much 
of present-day Atlantic Africa. As Kopytoff and Miers (1977) 
explained in a classic analysis, African slavery, unlike New 
World varieties, typically incorporated slaves into local lineages 
and kin groups—over varying lengths of time and with different 
degrees of lingering stigma. To refer to matters of slave descent 
in the present, particularly in public, reflects, at the very least, 
bad manners (Holsey 2008). In this context, the foreignness of 
Europeans and their obliviousness to such concerns seem to 
have allowed a different approach to “slavery.” 

Also striking is the seeming open-mindedness of Africans. 
This occurs at a time when most gay Europeans and North 
Americans themselves, not to mention others, continue to 
view SM as “weird,” if not “sick.” The development of lesbian 
SM communities in the United States in the 1970s, for exam- 
ple, produced an enormous backlash from some feminists (see 
Rubin 2o11). And as late as 1987 in Great Britain, a case of con- 
sensual SM was legally prosecuted as assault. Likewise, in 
the United States, “In 2000, a police raid of a private party 
in Attleboro, Massachusetts, resulted in arrests on assault 
changes, despite the fact that no alleged victims pressed 
charges” (Newmahr 201, 7). 

Why was the African reaction to SM different? It was, I 
believe, the very nature of extraversion that allowed Africans to 
contemplate sexual practices quite unlike their own with little 
apparent disgust or shame (often the reaction, after all, to others’ 
fetishes). The point was to use their relationships with power- 
ful outsiders to accomplish internal cultural goals. To accom- 
plish this, Africans turned themselves into pure ethnographers, 


learning how to apprehend the world from an external point of 
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view, one uncontaminated by their own moralisms (which con- 
tinued, of course, to be applied in other contexts). 

From the other side of the relationship, why were Europe- 
ans drawn to Africa as a site for SM? One can construct various 
beginnings for SM. Anthropologist Paul Gebbard (1976, 165-66) 
pointed out that sadomasochistic practices seem to occur only 
in highly stratified societies with developed forms of symbolic 
mediation like literacy. As words, sadism and masochism were 
coined by Krafft-Ebing at the end of the nineteenth century— 
after the novels of the Marquis de Sade and Leopold von 
Sacher-Masoch had made their marks. And Freud ([1925] 2000, 
25) noted what he believed was the composite character of sado- 
masochism (an argument disputed, for example, by Deleuze): 
“The most remarkable feature of this perversion is that its active 
and passive forms are habitually found to occur together in the 
same individual. A person who feels pleasure in producing pain 
in someone else in a sexual relationship is also capable of enjoy- 
ing as pleasure any pain which he may himself derive from sex- 
ual relations.” 

For Western gay men, the story begins after World War II 
in the development of what began to be called leathersex.* Not 
all men in leather communities were devoted to SM, but SM 
defined perhaps its core. At that point, the overwhelmingly 
dominant definition of a male homosexual focused on his sup- 
posed effeminacy, and indeed gay men themselves, as shown by 
Esther Newton (1972) in her brilliant analysis of drag queens, not 
infrequently cultivated flamboyantly effeminate styles. 

By the mid-19s50s, an emerging network of gay men in New 
York and Los Angeles began to reject this way of being gay 


and to adopt hypermasculine styles} This development was 
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institutionalized in so-called “leather communities,” in which 
masculine men sought out other masculine men, networks 
united by a certain rebellious form of brotherhood that was 
socially focused in urban bars and motorcycle clubs. 

Hard, black shiny leather—whether in motorcycle jackets, 
caps, tight-fitting chaps and pants, or heavy workman’s boots— 
became the defining fetishes.* And for a core of the men— 
though not for all—SM and other forms of kinky sex became 
a deeply meaningful part of their lives. By the 1970s, this new 
erotic constellation of gay masculinity, leather fetishism, and 
hard-core SM had spread not only to other American cities 
like San Francisco and Chicago but also abroad to Sydney and 
London, Amsterdam and Berlin. It is perhaps not surprising that 
leathermen’s quest for the masculine eventually led some to 
black men—who, as we have seen, had long been masculinized 
by the Western semiotics of races 

Consider perhaps the most famous gay SM novel ever pub- 
lished, Mr Benson, written by John Preston for serialization in 
Drummer Magazine in the late 1970s. The back cover blurb of the 
1983 edition summarizes the plot: “Jamie wears his tightest jeans 
to the leather bar and makes sure the handsome, unsmiling top 
across the room gets a good view of his assets. But this is no ordi- 
nary leatherman, no weekend daddy: this is Mr. Aristotle Benson. 
Lucky Jamie is about to get an education and to begin his jour- 
ney from a cute but forgettable clone to a compliant, hard-bodied 
slave, sensitive to his Master’s every glance and gesture.” 

Mr. Benson, a wealthy white New York master, shares his 
slaves with other masters—two black masters in particular, Tom 
and Brendan. The latter is a policeman who lives in Harlem 
with a white slave named Rocco. Below, Jamie, the slave protag- 
onist of the novel, talks with Rocco: 
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I was desperate to compare notes. “What’s it like, Rocco?” 

“It’s hell, just hell. Sometimes he’ll bring home that other guy 
Tom.” I nodded to show him I knew who Tom was. “Well, they’ll 
break into the house and they’ll start this game thing that they’re 
living in that period. I have to figure out what it is and who I’m sup- 
posed to be. It’s always something racial. Like last week they came 
in and they were making like we were in Africa and that I was a 
white slaver they had captured. They were supposed to be tribal 
chiefs. Brendan put on this real heavy, real primitive music. And 
they were wearing African clothes. They used my body to make up 
for all the African children that had ever been sold off to America as 
slaves. 

“And another time Brendan brought by these four other cops. 
They were all black and all had dicks that could kill you. They 
make believe I was a dope pusher who was selling heroin in the 
ghetto and ruining the lives of black teenagers. They took their 
revenge by gang-banging me, one after another, till each one had 
fucked me at least twice. I was bleeding for days. 

“He’s always pulling things like that, Jamie. Every night when 
we listen to the news, if there’s anything on the tube that tells about 
a white person doing something to a black person, I get it—I get 
fucked, or he ties me up and goes to find people to work me over, or 
he’ll take me to a back room bar where I have to suck off every sin- 
gle black person there.” (Preston 1983, 81-82) 


Tongue-in-cheek complaint, this fantasy illustrates how the 
actual history of power can condition, through reversal and 
redefinition, the constitution of the erotic. 

A similar structure of feeling is recorded in the sex diary of 
white Samuel Steward, a tattoo artist in Oakland, California, in 
the late 1950s: “Most of all at present... I enjoy [the black body- 
builder] Bill Payson ... It is his attitude of semi-cruelty, you 
might say, that I like; not cruelty exactly, but more a feeling of 


“This is what you deserve, white boy, you scorn me because I’m 
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a nigger, and here I am... that'll show you what I think of yow” 
(Spring 2010, 246). 

Biman Basu argues that it was the consumption of nineteenth- 
century slave narratives from the American South that, through 
reversal, structured many twentieth-century European SM sce- 
narios. The original impulse for the creation of slave narratives 
was, of course, quite different. Henry Louis Gates Jr. has shown 
how it was the very act of writing that was being used to illustrate 
the modern personhood of slaves, their interiority and rationality, 
just like whites. Therein lay the moral monstrosity of slavery. But 
once abstracted into symbolic discourse, signifiers could float. They 


could be transformed and reversed to serve other, imaginative uses. 


In addition to the devices, instruments, and methods [of punish- 
ment of Southern slaves], certain episodes are repeated in both the 
slave narratives and in sadomasochistic narratives. One such epi- 
sode is having a slave whipped by another. Both masters and mis- 
tresses sometimes employed others to administer corporal 
punishment. When a “gentleman wishes his servants whipped, he 
can send him to the jail and have it done...” If she does not wield 
the whip herself, a mistress has a slave whipped when the slave 
“displeased her”. . . “Many mistresses will insist,” after having a 
slave flogged, on the slave’s “begging pardon for her fault on her 
knees, and thanking her for the correction.” (Basu 2012, 39—40) 


Unlike gay romance, the advent of SM in Johnny’s neighbor- 
hood seems to have depended entirely on the coming of the 
Internet. Now, Africans had access to voluminous materials on 
the intricacies of the semiotics of SM, and they could demon- 
strate, through easily reproduced photographs, their own com- 
mand of its theater. 

Africans advertised as both slaves and masters on the Inter- 
net. Did masters learn their trade by first being slaves? Slaves in 
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their Internet profiles invariably recounted the discipline of past 
masters: “This boy has experience as a BDSM slave to four Mas- 
ters so far. Sir, it is strong, muscular and available to serve all of 
Master’s needs. It can serve you while you travel here, visit you 
at home for a trial, or stay forever if you wish to keep it forever.” 
Such presentations of self demonstrated some insider knowledge 
of SM conventions (but probably not much real experience). 
Master is capitalized, slave is not. A slave is referred to as it. And 
a master is addressed as Sir. 

Given the history of the Atlantic slave trade, one might think 
that what Europeans devoted to SM were after in Africa was 
verisimilitude, the added frisson of having a black slave. And 
indeed this may have appealed to a few. But ironically—or per- 
haps not—it was far more common for Europeans to come to 
Africa looking for a master, not a slave. 

And African masters, in response, typically presented them- 
selves in their Internet profiles as the zenith of animal-like, 
racialized masculine power—in a remarkable reading of just 
what white slaves wanted:* “A jail that is a dominion of sexual 
darkness where you will be condemned to be made the humil- 
iated helpless victim in the orgy of naked mass rape that takes 
place every night, where you will be hanged on your wrists 
and tied up on your back with widened thighs or simply get 
dragged to the ground or to my bed where hundreds of those hot 
black animals spread your legs and make sodomy-sex .. .” The 
grammatical mistakes—whether intended or not—probably 
heightened this master’s “authenticity” to European and North 
American readers. 

That a much greater demand for masters than slaves exists in 
leather communities is a recurrent joke. Tom Magister (quoted 
in Thompson 1991, 91) only half-seriously wrote: “The general 
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consensus in the Leather Community is that there are about ten 
slaves for every Master. If you factor in the men who switch roles 
from Master to slave and back again, the ratio gets higher. As for 
men who are exclusively Masters, they are a fondly remembered 
breed.” 

Magister was playfully exaggerating, presenting himself as 
the last of a dying breed, the top who never bottomed. So when 
the more earnest sociologist G. W. Levi Kamel addressed the 
same question, he wrote, “Leathermen themselves agree that 
participants prefer the passive role by approximately three to 
one” (T. Weinberg and Kamel 1983, 173). Some African men 
undoubtedly were “switches.” But there can be no doubt about 
which role was in greater demand in Africa or which held the 
greater reward. 

I was able to interview one African master, a rather unat- 
tractive man in his late thirties with something of a potbelly. 
Unlike others, he presented himself as little interested in 
romance. “I’m a scammer,” he said. He was involved in various 
forms of Internet schemes, some involving credit card num- 
bers. The scam he carried out on gay Internet sites involved the 
promise of a live sex show via his videocam. He insisted that 
anyone interested had to provide payment up front. After col- 
lecting money at the local Western Union, he typically never 
signed on to his computer at the designated time. But once or 
twice he actually carried through on this scheme and hired two 
younger, more attractive men from the neighborhood to per- 
form sex online. When the men’s families found out, they took 
the scammer to a traditional form of dispute settlement and 
demanded that he pay restitution—which he did. 

I had asked to speak to the man because I was interested 
in scammers. But in the middle of the interview, unbidden, he 
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recounted how he had been visited by a slave from Germany. 
He had played the master, keeping the man caged in his house 
during the day and having rough sex at night. As he told the 
story, his face lit up for the first time. It was clear that he had 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

I conducted this interview, like others, in an outdoor café 
in the middle of the afternoon, when few other patrons were 
around. At some point, I typically offered to buy my interlocutor 
a drink. Some chose a soft drink. Some preferred beer. Before I 
could offer, the scammer called the waiter over and ordered the 
most expensive meal on the menu—for which I ended up pay- 
ing. I was reluctant to protest since I had felt an I’m-going-to- 
take-advantage-of-you undercurrent throughout the interview. 
In many ways, scamming seems to have provided perfect train- 
ing for being a master: the ability to convey, as an actor might, a 
feeling to an audience—in this case, a sense of threat, an uncon- 


cerned, masculine coldness. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Love and Money, Romance 
and Scam 


Desire describes a state of attachment to something or 
someone, and the cloud of possibility that is generated 
by the gap between an object’s specificity and the needs 
and promises projected onto it. This gap produces 

a number of further convolutions. Desire visits you 

as an impact from the outside, and yet, inducing an 
encounter with your affects, makes you feel as though 
it comes from within you; this means that your objects 
are not objective, but things and scenes that you have 
invested attachment-value in, in a way that converts 
them into objects that prop up your world. So what 
seems objective and autonomous in them is partly 
what your desire has created and therefore is mirage, 

a shaky anchor. Your style of addressing those objects 
gives shape to the drama with which they allow you to 
reencounter yourself. By contrast, love is the embracing 
dream in which desire is reciprocated: rather than 
being isolating, love provides an image of an expanded 
self, the normative version of which is the two-as-one 
intimacy of the couple form. 


—Lauren Berlant, “Desire” 
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Mutual enjoyment is possible, for example, if you 
enjoy body contact and I enjoy body contact. A 
somewhat different type of mutual enjoyment may 
involve body contact but also the wish to cling to the 
other. The embrace is capable of being experienced 
as mutually rewarding if each clings to the other. 
The embrace also provides mutual enjoyment when 
each wishes to hug the other, or to hug and be hugged 
simultaneously, to achieve a claustral interpenetration 
in which each is inside the other. If each wishes to rub 
the skin of the other and to be stimulated in the same 
way at the same time, a particular type of embrace 
will satisfy both individuals. If each party wishes to 
take into his mouth, to suck or bite, some part of the 
body of the other, mutual enjoyment is possible so 
long as each does not object to the same behavior on 
his own body. It is possible if you enjoy looking at me 
and I enjoy looking at you. It is possible if you enjoy 
looking at me and at the same time my looking at 
you, and I enjoy looking at you and at the same time 
your looking at me; in short, our looking into each 
other’s eyes. Mutual enjoyment on a looking basis 
may, as in the latter case, involve mutual awareness 
of what each is doing at the same time or, as in the 
former case, it need not involve mutual awareness. 
We may enjoy each others’ company in the latter case 
with each looking at the other but without doing this 
simultaneously and without awareness of mutuality. 
Thus two people may be quite companionable 

each involved in reading a book and from time to 
time one raises his eyes and looks and smiles at the 
other without the other’s awareness, and conversely. 
Adolescent loving is not infrequently carried on at a 
distance, with each party stealing glances at the other. 


—Silvan Tomkins, Shame and Its Sisters 
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Gay romance, as I have said, was much longer established than 
SM in Johnny and Justice’s neighborhood. By the 2000s, the typ- 
ical pattern began with several months, sometimes longer, of 
Internet chatting, after which the white gay man visited Atlantic 
Africa as a tourist. 

In that moment, two very different cultural constructions of 
love and money began to come into collision. And whether the 
wealthier and otherwise more powerful white gay man realized 
it or not, the balance of power tilted decisively toward his Afri- 
can partner. For the white man was stepping back in European 
time, as it were, to a social world in which homosexuality was 
illegal and in which blackmail and extortion were always poten- 
tialities. After any misunderstanding, it was easy for an African 
lover to go to the police to claim that he had been molested by 
a gay foreigner. The police arrested the foreigner and extorted 
bribes, which were shared with the young African man. 

Such recourse was often understood by the African lover 
as just punishment for a European’s taking advantage of him. 
According to both African and European interlocutors, young 
men in the ghetto were quite jealous of one another. They were 
ready to undermine the European relationship of another. And 
if their own lover did not come through with showy support, 
they could feel humiliated in relation to their peers. However 
this sense of self in relation to others eventually worked out, it 
was not as if Africans necessarily began with the intent to scam. 
Most, I would say, genuinely wanted a relationship—even if 
they had little idea of what such entailed from a European point 
of view. 

Misunderstandings were built into this situation. As we 
have seen, the Europeans who came to Africa looking for a 
male sexual partner always identified as gay. But sex, for many, 
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was something that could be enjoyed in and of itself, outside of 
any further social commitment. The same men had, of course, 
notions of “love,” but love is defined as something deeper and 
more long-standing than sexual attraction, and it was typi- 
cally opposed to strictly economic transactions. “Love is what 
money can’t buy.” If money intervenes too overtly in a relation- 
ship, prostitution is the category that comes to denominate it— 
not love. 

According to my research, African men looking for a Euro- 
pean partner brought different notions to their encounters. 
Though many presented themselves as “gay” on European gay 
social networking sites (a handful listed themselves as “bisex- 
ual”), none, as far as I can tell, understood themselves as exclu- 
sively attracted to men. Sex with a man was erotic, but that 
hardly meant that sex with a woman was not. Second, virtually 
no sex took place between an African and a European that did 
not involve the flow of economic resources, not as “payment,” 
but more globally as that which constituted the relationship 
(Cole and Thomas 2009). “No romance without finance,” as the 
African saying goes in relation to men and women. 

Not only that, but money and the vision of escape abroad 
apparently also effected sexual arousal. One young informant 
(who claimed to have no sexual experience with men—only a 
kiss) said, “Desire is all in the mind. Someone may get really 
turned on when he is having sex just by thinking of all the things 
that will come his way.” Almost everyone I talked to claimed 
that any man in the neighborhood could have male-male sex 
with a European. But, tellingly, more than half of my interloc- 
utors claimed that they were turned off by the idea of sex with 
an African man. On the European side, I talked to one man who 
said that his African partner had virtually raped him on their 
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first date. “But I couldn’t believe it,” he went on to say. “In the 
middle of all this hot sex, the guy turned over in bed, relaxed on 
the pillow, and asked me whether I could buy him a taxi!” 

If money turned sex on, its lack could turn it off. Like Afri- 
can wives, male partners to Europeans could go on “sex strikes.” 
They withheld sex to get what they wanted. One stopped hav- 
ing sex with his European partner because the latter refused to 
buy him another house in a better-off suburb. He wanted out 
of the ghetto, particularly for the future of his children. The 
European man, in contrast, enjoyed the difference and vitality 
of the ghetto. 

The clash of cultural perspectives, in effect, set up a kind of 
filtering process for visiting Europeans. Many left disgusted. A 
few posted racist reactions on the profiles of those whom they 
believed had used them. Others ended up paying bribes to 
escape. But the ones who survived to establish long-term rela- 
tionships had to take up para-ethnography themselves. They 
had to develop some appreciation of the different cultural situ- 
ation in which they were operating. They also had to be gener- 
ous. One European who had been visiting for years apparently 
ran up significant credit card debt at home in order to fund his 
friends in Atlantic Africa—debt he was able to pay off only 
when his mother died and he inherited. Another invested in a 
local business with his African partner to the tune of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 


Conclusion 


Toward an Understanding of Erotics 


It is looking more and more as if the model of (homo) 
sexuality with which I grew up, and whose genealogy 
I have tried to map... never had more than a narrowly 
circumscribed reach. That model never succeeded 

for very long in establishing a concept or a practice of 
sexuality wholly defined by sexual object-choice (same 
sex or different sex) to the exclusion of considerations 
of gender identity, gender presentation, gender 
performance, sexual role, and social difference. It 
never completely decoupled sexuality from matters of 
gender conformity or gender deviance, from questions 
of masculinity and femininity, activity or passivity, 
dominance and submission, from issues of age, social 
class, status, wealth, race, ethnicity, or nationality. 
And canons of homosexuality and heterosexuality 

in their turn installed their own norms of gender 
identity and sexual role, while seeming to insist with 
breathtaking categorical simplicity on the “sameness” 
or “difference” of the sexes of the sexual partners. It 
turns out that such notions of sameness or difference 
contained their own hidden stipulations about the 
condition under which members of the same sex 
could really be considered the “same,” or had to be 
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classed, despite the sameness of their sexes, as actually 
“different.” 


—David Halperin, How to Do the History of 
Homosexuality 


In this eight-minute short, a museum guard, a 
middle-aged man of African descent played by 
Thomas Baptiste and referred to in the credits only 
as the Attendant, has a sexual encounter with a white 
man played by John Wilson, called the Visitor. Their 
attraction to one another takes place in relation to 

F. A. Biard’s 1855 abolitionist painting “Slaves on 

the West Coast of Africa” which is displayed in the 
museum. This painting, the film’s first image, shows 
a slave market. There, a white, presumably European 
man straddles a prone, presumably African man, 

as other black and white men look on or continue 
their business. In the periphery of this scene, more 
white men whip, bind, inspect, and brand other 
black men. During an ordinary day on the job, the 
Attendant meets the seductive gaze of the Visitor, 
and the Biard painting suddenly and literally comes 
alive. It metamorphoses into a tableau vivant of an 
interracial sexual orgy, with the participants posed 
exactly as they were on the canvas, only now wearing 
modern SM gear. After the museum finally closes, 
the Attendant and the Visitor consummate their 

lust by whipping one another in a room off the main 
gallery—or the Attendant may simply imagine this 
happening, the film leaves this ambiguous. 


—Elizabeth Freeman, on Isaac Julien’s short film 
The Attendant 


What makes sex sexy? To begin to answer that question, I have 
suggested that the concept of the fetish provides an essential 
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beginning—an idea that originated, as we have seen, in the con- 
tact zone of Atlantic Africa, centuries ago. Tastes beyond ratio- 
nality, attractions that operate like external controlling organs 
of the postmodern body, fetishes are contextual and can coexist, 
sometimes in contradictory ways, and they can change, some- 
times dramatically, more often in a person’s younger years, but 
occasionally later as well. And—perhaps most importantly, as 
in SM—fetishes can be cultivated as tastes can be “educated.” 
They depend upon an infrastructure of mediation, social inter- 
action, and historical context. 

The discourse on the fetish is a part of a much larger con- 
versation in social theory about how persons and things inter- 
act, an exchange that includes, besides Marx and Freud, Marcel 
Mauss’s famous account of the gift, and into the present, Bruno 
Latour’s (2005, 2010) formulations of actor network theory. All of 
these approaches problematize, in different ways, the assumed 
boundaries of persons and things, or persons and parts of per- 
sons treated like things. These processes, in the present case, 
created passions so strong that they propelled bodies halfway 
around the globe, altering the material contexts of other bodies 
in ways perhaps impossible to imagine otherwise.' 

Here, sexual fetishes became parts of scripts for fantasies that 
aroused bodies to sexual excitement. According to John Gagnon 
and William Simon’s pioneering 1973 book Sexual Conduct, such 
scripts occur on at least three levels: that of the internal psychic 
reality of an individual, in scripts for social interaction between 
two or more individuals, and finally with respect to cultural 
scenarios that recur across social contexts. After the Internet, 
sexual actors have explicitly labeled their intrapsychic fantasies 
as “fetishes,” inviting others to participate in social interaction, 
typically drawing on wider cultural narratives. 
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In 1979, psychoanalyst Robert Stoller began his book Sexual 
Excitement with the following playfully tedious paragraph: 


It has surprised me recently to find almost no professional literature 
discussing why a person becomes sexually excited. There are, of 
course, innumerable studies that have to do with that tantalizingly 
vague word “sexuality”: studies on the biology of reproduction, 
masculinity and femininity, gender roles, exotic beliefs, mythology, 
sexuality in the arts, legal issues, civil rights, definitions, diagnoses, 
aberrations, psychodynamics, changing treatment techniques, con- 
traception, abortion, life-styles, transsexual operations, free- 
ranging and experimental animal behavior, motoro, pornography, 
shifts in age of menarche and loss of virginity, masturbatory rates, 
research methodology, bride prices, exogamy, incest in monkeys and 
man, transducers, seducers, couvade, genetics, endocrinology, exis- 
tentialism, and religion. Statistical studies of the external genitals, 
foreplay, afterplay, accompanying activity, duration, size, speed, dis- 
tance, metric weight, and nautical miles. Venereal disease, aper- 
tures, pregnancy, berdaches, morals, marriage customs, subincision, 
medical ethics, sexism, racism, feminism, communism, and pria- 
pism. Sikkim, Sweden, Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia, Indonesia, 
and all the tribes of Africa and Araby. Buttocks, balls, breasts, blood 
supplies, nervous supplies, hypothalamic supplies, gross national 
product, pheromones, implants, plateaus, biting, squeezing, rubbing, 
swinging. Nude and clothed, here and there, outlets and inlets, large 
and small, up and down, in and out. But not sexual excitement. 
Strange. (Stoller 1979, 1) 


A decade and a half later, sociologist William Simon (1996, 
23) wrote, “Beyond the work of Stoller and relatively few oth- 
ers, the question of what creates sexual excitement, how it is 
rooted not in our bodies but in our lives, has only been consid- 
ered in the most superficial ways.” Now, after yet more time— 
during a period in which we have seen a veritable explosion of 
work on so-called sexualities, as well as the creation of a new 
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interdisciplinary field called queer theory—I’m not convinced 
that we know a lot more about comparative erotics. Strange. 

The explanation of this lack is no doubt complex. Shame con- 
tinues to play some part. But I have suggested that another rea- 
son is conceptual: however free-floating the idea of sexuality has 
become, it inevitably retains a central assumption that object 
choice trumps all other aspects of what makes sex sexy. In this 
way, it obscures the range of the erotic. 


The seeming simplicity and obviousness of gender create a bright 
light effect that either obscures other dimensions of object choice 
or establishes the gender of the object as the encompassing distinc- 
tion that renders all other attributes subordinate ... The most one 
can say about the dominance of gender in eliciting sexual interest 
or excitement is that it is a minimal precondition for most individ- 
uals most of the time, and even then not necessarily for the same 
reasons. The issues of age, race, physical appearance, social status, 
quality and history of relationship and the specifics of context, 
among other attributes, also play roles as compelling, if not more 
so, than that played by gender. (Simon 1996, 34-35) 


I have suggested that we attempt to build another approach to 
the erotic in which the sex and gender of an object choice is seen 
as only another fetish—among many, many others. If there are 
master fetishes, this fact will only be established by an approach 
that does not begin with the answer it expects—and by so doing 
participates, itself, in the creation of “sexuality.” 

What made extraverted sex erotic to Africans was hardly its 
object (some were looking explicitly for either male or female 
foreign partners) but that it allowed an expansion of personhood 
via participation in a cosmopolitan world from which colonial- 
ism had previously excluded them. It also, ironically, allowed for 


the continuance of local kin groups. It was almost as if the erotic 
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aroused not just the individual body but also the social body. 
And, of course, the “acceptance” by the ghetto itself was crucial 
in lessening pressures against a practice that otherwise might 
have drawn condemnation. 

On the other side of the interaction, the white men who 
found their way to Africa were hardly simply “homosexuals,” 
though they fit that category more easily than their African 
counterparts, and most saw themselves in such terms. They 
were attracted not just by any man, nor indeed by any black man. 
There was an element of surrender to the foreign involved, an 
elevation of the erotic by a degree of danger, and perhaps an 
aspect of enjoyable masochism—all protected by the power of a 
foreign passport. 

Stoller provides a significantly revised version of the sexual 


fetish in relation to Freud: 


Let us take fetishization as the key process in the creation of erotic 
excitement. We might best begin by calling it dehumanization; the 
fetish stands for a human (not just, as is sometimes said, for a missing 
penis). A sexually exciting fetish, we know, may be an inanimate 
object, a living but not human object, a part of a human body (in rare 
cases even of one’s own), an attribute of a human (this is a bit less sure, 
since we cannot hold an attribute in hand), or even a whole human not 
perceived as himself or herself but rather as an abstraction, such as a 
representative of a group rather than a person in his or her own right 
(“all women are bitches”, “all men are pigs”). The word “dehumaniza- 
tion” does not signify that the human attributes are completely 
removed, but just that they are reduced, letting the fetish still remind 
its owner of the original human connection, now repressed. As a 
result the same move (like a seesaw) that dehumanizes the human 
endows the fetish with a human quality. (Stoller 1979, 7) 


The more agency attributed to a fetish, the less to the original 
human agent who wounded. Part of Stoller’s insight involves an 
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appreciation of the essential element of hostility. “(1) A person 
who has harmed one is to be punished with a similar trauma. 
(2) The object is stripped of its humanity. (3) A nonhuman 
object... is endowed with the humanness stolen from the person 
on whom one is to be revenged. In this way the human is dehu- 
manized and the nonhuman humanized. (4) The fetish is chosen 
because it has some quality that resembles the loved, needed, 
traumatizing object” (Stoller 1979, 8). 

But hostility can be intertwined with love: “With it [the 
mechanism of fetishization] one focuses on and overvalues a 
part without fully taking in the whole. That in itself need not, 
however, rule out affection. Rather than keeping two people at a 
distance from each other, it could be a device that, by increasing 
the other’s erotic attractiveness, promotes closeness, enriches 
love” (Stoller 1979, 33). 

Stoller’s book, an extended account of the analysis of a woman 
he calls Belle, is devoted to intrapsychic conflicts. Nonethe- 
less, as I have argued, it should provoke us to consider the other 
social and cultural levels at which sexual scripts are written. 

Once we have constructed this approach to erotics, it is alto- 
gether striking to observe the current lopsidedness of knowl- 
edge. We know virtually nothing about the erotics of those who 
ostensibly do not deviate from the cultural norm, that is, the 
unmarked category, in the West, of straight people (see Katz 
1995). That blank space arguably allows the continuing mytholo- 
gization of heterosexuality. 

Just as studies of race began with black people and turned to 
whites, and just as studies of gender started with females and 
moved to males, studies of the erotic need to move beyond the 
margins to include hegemonic forms of eroticism. I predict we 


are in for some surprises. 
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Let me consider how the approach to erotics I have been 
advocating differs from a focus on sexualities. Let me take up, in 
turn, space, time, and media. 

Space. A sexuality is a state of being, and as such, it easily 
maps onto a picture of the world as a mosaic of differently col- 
ored, mostly internally homogeneous cultures separated by 
clear boundaries. Ancient Greek sexuality. Modern North 
American sexuality. Brazilian sexuality. 

Like Ruth Benedict in The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, the 
analyst of sexualities typically oscillates back and forth between 
“us” and “them” (Geertz 1988) to make a thousand comparisons 
that finally illuminate both “them” and “us.” Think of David 
Halperin’s (1990) distinguished work on ancient Greece, One 
Hundred Years of Homosexuality. 

The erotic sets up no such pressures to assume homogeneous 
cultural spaces (see Sedgwick 1990). The contact zone I have 
depicted was for centuries a blurred transitional zone between 
different colors on the map, an exception in a world in which the 
default situation was thought to be cultural homogeneity. After 
the Internet, the contact zone has spread out from a smudged 
boundary to represent something much closer to the default sit- 
uation in our postmodern world. 

Do not stable forms of interaction with respect to something 
as central as sex require shared meanings? This essay illustrates 
why the answer is no. Alfred Chester (1990), an American gay 
man writing about Paul Bowles’s Tangiers, used the metaphor 
of a glory hole to capture the contact zone in Morocco. A glory 
hole, in gay terminology, is an aperture bored through a par- 
tition between stalls in a public restroom that allows for anon- 
ymous sexual intercourse. The communicating hole connects, 


but the partition continues to separate. 
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If continued interaction across cultural boundaries can even- 
tually replace glory holes with more multidimensional interac- 
tion, in the short term the effect can be otherwise. In the ghetto 
described here, I would argue that the contact zone set in motion 
processes that depended precisely upon the maintenance—not 
the blurring—of cultural and linguistic boundaries. Except 
for Johnny, no gay white man in the ghetto, to my knowledge, 
learned much of the local African language. 

To illustrate what I mean, consider the question of why Afri- 
can men were not feminized, in their own minds, by a situa- 
tion in which gay Europeans were economically providing for 
their wives and children. Husbands do not support wives in 
West Africa in the same way they did at a certain point in West- 
ern history, but in patrilineal societies husbands are expected to 
help support children. According to this African cultural logic, 
why did European support for African children not threaten the 
masculinity of African men? 

Such assuredly did not happen. It was, rather, the Europeans 
who were feminized by Africans, and, just like African women, 
they were subjected to a double standard when it came to sexual 
propriety. An African man might have multiple sexual partners 
and might have secret partners on the side (and indeed either of 
these could be celebrated in the right context), but if a European 
man attempted to do the same in Africa, he put himself in real 
danger and was, at the very least, morally condemned. He was a 
“butterfly,” someone who randomly sipped from flower to flower. 

So how did African men remain so male in their own terms? 
I would suggest that a large part of the answer rests on the 
fact that the two partners came from different cultural back- 
grounds. In a sense, this is simply a requirement of extraver- 
sion itself: an actor may “trick” outside his reference group but 
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not inside it. If both partners were African, then the one who 
was supported might well have felt the pressures of feminiza- 
tion. For the one who was doing the supporting would have 
known the requisite codes, the devastating small asides, for 
feminizing another. This might explain the relative lack in 
the ghetto of eroticization of other African men, even wealthy 
African men. 

Outside the neighborhood on which I am reporting, there 
were, apparently, secret underground networks of African men 
who had sex with other African men. According to one of the 
older men I interviewed in the ghetto, these relationships were 
focused on shrine priests of traditional religion. Same-sex sex, 
he contended, was the “secret” that generated the power of tra- 
ditional religion. 

It is interesting to note that the role of same-sex sex in 
African-derived religions in the New World has long been real- 
ized (Landes 1940) but that until recently, its presence on the 
African side has been almost totally ignored. Recently, Matory 
(2003) has called attention to the way that traditional spirit pos- 
session is culturally constructed in Yoruba religion. The spirit 
“mounts” his devotee just as a rider mounts a horse or a man 
sexually mounts a woman. 

Imagine my surprise when I made the acquaintance of a highly 

respected Yoruba art historian from Oyo, whose extended family 

included many Sango priests in that West African cultural capital. 

During his time among oricha-worshippers in the United States, 

this scholar too became aware of the importance of men who love 

men in the New World priesthoods. Without having read my work, 
he had concluded that male-male sexual conduct among New 

World priests was a continuation rather than a mere reinterpreta- 


tion of West African religious traditions. He told me that, on two 
occasions between 1968 and 1973, he witnessed possessed male 
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Sango priests anally penetrate unpossessed male priests in an Oyo 
shrine. He does not know, however, if this practice was widespread 
or whether it represented a tradition or norm. Nor do I. (Matory 


2003, 424) 


Gay slang has long labeled the scene that Matory describes as 
“running a train”: a deity mounts a possessed devotee, who, at the 
same time, mounts an unpossessed devotee. If sexual “fluidity” 
was a particular aspect of the ghetto, it was perhaps not absent 
from the wider Atlantic African cultural scene. But unlike the 
relationships between African and foreign men, African-African 
relationships were apparently closely kept secrets. 

Differences in sexual cultures do not, then, necessarily mean 
social instability. Consider the love triangles of each of the cases 
I have mentioned—von Gloeden in Sicily, Bowles in Tangiers, 
Johnny in Atlantic Africa. The European men who successfully 
negotiated the contact zone in these cases did so through their 
“management” of love triangles. They related, in a way, to both 
their male lovers and their lovers’ wives (and children). Trian- 
gles stabilized social interaction. 

Von Gloeden kept individual accounts for each photographic 
image of a nude Sicilian boy he sold, and he provided royal- 
ties to the young man himself—which helped the latter marry 
a local woman. Bowles translated the stories of his lovers— 
stories about love triangles, in fact—so that they earned their 
own royalties. And finally, Johnny established with Justice (by 
then married to a second wife) a business in the ghetto that for a 
time created considerable support for Justice’s family and, more 
widely, local employment. 

In literary theory, there has been a long meditation on erotic 
triangles, the subject, after all, of countless European novels 
and short stories. This consideration begins (if not with Freud’s 
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Oedipal scene of a child and a mother and father) with René 
Girard’s description, in Deceit, Desire, and the Novel, of what he 
called mimetic desire—desire for a beloved provoked not only 
by the beloved but by a reaction to a rival’s desire: two men 
attracted to the same woman. In Between Men, Eve Sedgwick 
took the argument further to examine the nature of the rela- 
tionship between the two men, the creation of “homosocial- 
ity,” sometimes as a defense against “homosexuality.” Finally, 
Terry Castle followed in The Apparitional Lesbian to analyze two 
women and one man, and Marjorie Garber attempted to ring all 
the triangular changes of gender and sexual attraction in Bisex- 
uality and the Eroticism of Everyday Life. Much of the insight of this 
extended conversation stems from its attempts to place erotic 
incitement in the context of social relationality, across sexual 
types, not just within them. 

Time. Because sexuality, unlike erotics, is figured primarily 
in relation to consciously held identity and therefore to polit- 
ical struggles, historical accounts of change in sexuality have a 
strong tendency to become either narratives of progress, of the 
past leading up to the present, or of narratives of increasing sub- 
jection (these two being mirror images of one another). 

George Chauncey’s work on gay marriage is a distinguished 
and perhaps necessary example of the first. Michel Foucault’s 
(to retranslate the title) The Will to Know: The History of Sexuality, 
Vol. 1, is an impressive example of the second. 

To follow Foucault’s thought further for a moment, notice that 
the way he uses the notion of sexuality has little to do with sex- 
ual excitement. Indeed, in what is probably the most question- 
able move that Foucault makes in The History of Sexuality, Vol. 1, he 
claims that the West—unlike ancient India and Japan, for exam- 
ple—did not have an ars erotica, an art of cultivating the erotic. 
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“Sexuality,” then, is fundamentally a matter of discourse in 
the context of social and political institutions, what Foucault 
called a dispositif, a device or apparatus (Halperin 1995). Accord- 
ing to Foucault, the sexologists who thought of themselves as 
“discovering” homosexuality had actually created it in some 
senses. Ian Hacking (1984, 122) called this type of argument 
dynamic nominalism: “Categories of people come into existence 
at the same time as kinds of people come into being to fit those 
categories, and there is a two-way interaction between these 
processes.” As this process works itself out, discourses in the 
context of social devices insert the hold of biopower ever more 
insidiously into acting individuals. 

A turn toward erotics helps free analysis from these lines of 
increase or decrease. Without too much distortion, one could 
say that—in the imagination at least—zwot all that much changed 
over the centuries in the Atlantic African case I have depicted. 
What the Internet (re)created was simply the contact zone of 
previous centuries in which men from substantially differ- 
ent cultural points of view interacted. It is now the very idea 
of “sexuality’—that Europeans and Africans are alike “gay”— 
that functions as a fetish, just like the African ritual objects on 
which European and African traders took oaths centuries ago. 
In other words, sexuality represents now the “creative misun- 
derstanding” that allows European-African social interaction. A 
certain “trade” continues, one concerned still with “gold” and 
sometimes even “slaves.” 

Media. Sexuality, since it is assumed to be a state of being, a 
state that emanates from inside a person and that is, in fact, “dis- 
covered,” does not invite questions about the role of media. In a 
wide-ranging study, Robert Paul (2015) has recently attempted 
to theorize cultural transmission per se. According to Paul, it 
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always takes place with respect to sensory reality outside indi- 
vidual human beings, with language being perhaps the “first” 
such channel: 


....the effective life of symbols occurs in their transmission into 
and through the medium of the sensory world, in the realm of 
things seen, heard, smelled, tasted, felt, and experienced. By virtue 
of being transmitted this way, rather than via copulation, symbols, 
unlike genes, can be perceived by and can inform many people at 
once, and thereby produce a sense of kinship among groups that is 
real in the same sense that genetic kinship is real: that is, it describes 
the relationship of people whose behavior is informed by the same 
instructions. (Paul 2015, 285) 


It is far easier to pose the question of how sexual fetishes are 
communicated once one turns from the rubric of sexuality. 
Waugh points out that both homosexuality and photography 
were created at about the same time and have been intertwined 
ever since. Waugh (1996, 32) suggests that the circulation of 
photographs played something of the same role in shaping com- 
munities of same-sex erotics as print capitalism did with regard 
to nationalisms (Benedict Anderson’s well-known argument). 
These processes are not yet fully understood. “The picture does 
not create desire,” Simon (1996, 142) cautions, “desire creates the 
picture. The picture evokes desire, but only the desire that was 
lying in wait.” One wonders whether further analysis will not 
grant more “agency” to images. 

In any case, because of what Bazin called the “ontology” of 
photographs, their presumed unmediated ability not just to cap- 
ture reality but to de real, it is clear that photographic images 
have an elective affinity with fetishes. And as Metz (1985) 
argued, because the viewer of a photograph (as opposed to a 
film, for example) can choose the length of time he or she gazes, 
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photographs have the unique ability to imprint themselves on 
viewers. Finally, photographs viewed on a computer screen 
connected to the Internet add yet another layer of specificity, 
of assumed secrecy across wide dissemination with a shielding 
from public shame. 

Now reproduced at virtually no cost via the span and reach 
of the Internet, which extends now to areas of the world like the 
ghetto, photographs and films have created a massive new ency- 
clopedia of erotic reference (Escoffier 2007)—much of it beyond 
states’ attempts to control so-called pornography. This new form 
of mediation allows for an explicit mobilization of erotic fetishes 
to an unprecedented degree and so helps to produce ever more 
specialized and splintered erotic communities. 

As a final matter, I want to speculate on how fetishes— 
economic and erotic—interrelate in late capitalism. Let me 
note, first, that money may be the single object under capital- 
ism that functions both as an economic fetish (the way it is seen 
misrepresents and thus preserves economic domination) and, 
curiously, as an erotic fetish (its contemplation can sexually 
arouse). Besides the materials presented here, Gregory Mitch- 
ell’s (2016, 77) work on Brazilian male prostitutes who have sex 
with men furnishes an example: “To keep himself focused, he 
has the mantra that he tells himself: I want to have this money. 
He focuses on the money, fantasizing about cash to keep himself 
stimulated during the programa.” 

As Gayle Rubin points out in the epigraph to this book, many 
erotic fetishes such as latex, vinyl, and silk stockings depend 
upon historically particular industrial processes. They reflect 
a specific, capitalist history. At a deeper level, any form of 
power contains a kind of wounding—a dehumanization, if you 
will—continually recollected in both individual and collective 
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memory. That connection is perhaps more widely appreciated in 
psychoanalytic approaches to the individual, but it is present as 
well at larger scales in both colonialism and capitalism. If Stoller, 
Gagnon, and Simon are correct, both colonialism and capitalism 
have produced their characteristic forms of erotic fetishes. 

At first glance, one might assume that SM plays with and 
eroticizes the forms of domination found in wider society. But 
SM’s interrelationship with capitalism is more complex than 
this. Indeed, it is striking, from what I can tell, that the domina- 
tion of capitalists over workers is typically mot eroticized. Why? 
In contrast to so-called precapitalist modes of production that 
name and naturalize their forms of inequality (whether that 
enjoyed by fathers or chiefs or feudal lords), the culture of capi- 
talism insists that it has no domination. Workers and capitalists 
are formal equals. Each enters into a “free” contract. Workers 
sell their labor power. And capitalists buy it. In volume 1 of Cap- 
ital, it took Marx literally hundreds of pages to demonstrate 
the illusion of such freedom and equality—an illusion created, 
Marx argued, by the fetishization of capital, the idea that money 
(not the labor of workers) makes money. Money can also sex- 
ually arouse, but capitalist domination itself (which is, to the 
degree possible, erased) cannot. 

Capitalism presents itself, then, as a narrative of freedom, of 
a progressive removal of all previous forms of “bound” labor. But 
since Eric Williams’s Capitalism and Slavery (194.4), if not since 
Marx’s own Capital, volume 1, we have known that things are 
hardly so simple. In some real sense, the Atlantic slave trade 
was created by global capitalism. After an extended and epic 
struggle in the nineteenth century, slavery was finally repudi- 
ated and capitalism purified to depend primarily on “free” wage 
labor. But then, the newly magnified shame of slavery helped 
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to construct the increasingly unquestionable freedom of capi- 
talism. The more shameful slavery became, the more ethically 
secured and egalitarian capitalism appeared. 

The relation between shame and labor was thus exactly 
reversed compared to precapitalist modes of production. In the 
latter, selling labor was what was shameful—that is, waged labor 
itself. Labor could be ethically transacted only by gifting it or by 
embedding it in relationships to kin or chiefs or lords (Donham 
[1985] 1994). 

According to Tomkins, it is precisely shame that is the key 
affect in intrapsychic scripts of SM} the practitioners of which 


he calls the “daredevils of shame”: 


If an individual is haunted with a chronic sense of shame for sexual 
exploration, then the idea of power becomes necessarily tied to the 
violation of the constraints that originated the taboo. We have 
found abundant clinical evidence that under such conditions sexual 
excitement requires an exaggerated shamelessness or power to 
undo, reverse, and deny the power of the other to evoke shame for 
one’s own sexuality. Such a one therefore becomes excited primar- 
ily by fantasies in which he, or the other, or both indulge in the 
most flagrant indecencies or humiliations and in which there is a 
reveling in shame. Other variants we have analyzed . . . include 
elaborate fantasies of omnipotence in which the sexual partner is a 
slave or a captive. (Tomkins 1995, 73-74) 


So SM plays with not the actual system of domination in capi- 
talism but its dark shadow, which, since the nineteenth century, 
has accompanied and defined it by contrast.* 

In this project, it was often the details that spoke the loudest 
to me. Johnny once laughingly told me that when he moved from 
Oakland to Atlantic Africa, he had packed chains. According to 
African American artist Kara Walker, “Everyone wants to play 
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the nigger now.” Strategic overstatement, no doubt. But applied 
to the fantasies of some gay white men in Atlantic Africa, Walk- 
er’s art brilliantly captures the layered, moving, and sometimes 
surprising nature of the erotic—a topic we scholars have hardly 
begun to explore. 


NOTES 


PREFACE 


1. For Balibar on Marx, see Balibar (2017); for Foucault on the 
model perversion, see Foucault ([1976] 1978, 154); and for the notion of 
the factish, see Latour (2010). 


HEADING SOUTH: AN INTRODUCTION 


1. Heading South is the title of a 2005 film about North American 
female tourists to Haiti. According to the back cover of the DVD, 
“Disillusioned with—and unsatisfied by—the men at home, Welles- 
ley professor Ellen (Charlotte Rampling), willowy divorcée Brenda 
(Karen Young) and spirited Canadian Sue (Louise Portal) soon find 
themselves competing for the virile Legba (Ménothy César).” Legba is 
the name of an African vodun deity of “trickery, communication with 
the gods, and sexual potency” (Blier 1995, 147). 

2. Sexual systems focused on penetration were hardly unique to 
the Mediterranean, as shown by George Chauncey’s (1985) fascinating 
study of a scandal at a U.S. Navy base in Rhode Island in 1919. The 
popular construction of male-male sex in the United States at that 
time—that it occurred between “queers” who allowed themselves 
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to be penetrated and “straights” who, for various contextual rea- 
sons, accommodated queers—was so engrained in the navy that it 
recruited its own seamen as undercover agents to fave sex with 
queers in order to identify and eliminate the latter from the navy. 
Queers were seen as the only deviants in this scene. And the con- 
ceptual opposition was gender based: between effeminate males and 
ordinary, masculine men. 

3. Class privilege typically feminized upper-class European men in 
relation to lower-class ones, including those in Mediterranean lands. 

4. As early as the 1860s, Ulrichs wrote, “I am an insurgent. I rebel 
against the existing situation, because I hold it to be a condition of 
injustice. I fight for freedom from persecution and insults. I call for the 
recognition of Urning love” (quoted in H. Kennedy 1988, 70). 

The designation homosexuality had not yet been invented, so it 
would be an anachronism to describe Ulrichs as homosexual. Rather, 
Ulrichs saw himself and others as souls of women trapped in men’s 


? “natural” attraction was to men, ordi- 


bodies. Like women, Urnings 
nary men—not other Urnings—the iconic attraction being young sol- 
diers. Thus, such attraction could never be “unnatural,” and because it 
was inborn, according to Ulrich, and not subject to choice and thereby 
responsibility, it should not be legally punished. 

Notice the role of “choice” or its lack here. As others have empha- 
sized, the relationship between the view that homosexuality is bio- 
logically given and therefore not subject to choice can either make 
it easier for people to accept (as in the late twentieth-century United 
States) or justify the opposite reaction of elimination (as in Nazi 
Germany). Janet E. Halley’s (1993-94) work is a brilliant critique of 
legal strategies that rely solely on the notion of lack of choice. 

5. See Eve Sedgwick and Adam Frank’s (1995) meditation on shame 
in the work of Silvan Tomkins. 

6. For an excellent analysis of Africa’s assumed “heterosexual- 
ity,” see Epprecht (2008). Recent collections on queer Africa include 
Tamale (2011), Ekine and Abbas (2013), and Nyeck and Epprecht (2013). 
On Islamic lands, see El-Rouayheb (2005). 

7. See Kate Murphy, “Seeking Love, Getting Scammed,” New York 
Times, January 17, 2016, Sunday Review section, 4. 
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8. Something of the same kind of reversal, with respect to gender 
rather than race, occurs when a dominatrix carries out her magic. 

g. “All too often, psychoanalysis has been relegated to the (con- 
ventionally universal) realm of private, domestic space, while politics 
and economics are relegated to the (conventionally historical) realm 
of the public market. I argue that the disciplinary quarantine of psy- 
choanalysis from history was germane to imperial modernity itself” 
(McClintock 1995, 8). The Munby-Cullwick relationship has provoked 
a flood of articles and books (see Reay 2002 for a bibliography). 

1o. The sexual fluidity of women, in the United States at least, is 
apparently easier to admit and therefore to analyze than that of men 
(see Diamond 2008). Part of the attraction of the concept of sexuality 
in the United States may be, then, precisely that it shores up a certain 
construction of male gender. In the analysis to follow, African men 
married to African women, in contrast, had no problem in having exu- 
berant sex, apparently of all kinds, with European men. 

u. See Gayle Rubin’s essay, “Geologies of Queer Studies: It’s Déjà 
Vu All Over Again,” in her collected essays. “The more I explore these 
queer knowledges, the more I find out how much we have already 
forgotten, rediscovered, and promptly forgotten again. I myself have 
attempted to reinvent the wheel on several occasions” (Rubin 201, 327). 

12. In relation to Foucault’s account of the sexual scientists of 
the late nineteenth century, it is interesting to note that Kinsey’s 
“will to know” apparently accomplished the opposite of what Fou- 
cault claimed to have occurred in the nineteenth century: it “decon- 
structed” sexuality. 

Kinsey found, famously, of North American males in the 1940s that 
at least 37 percent had had some homosexual experience to the point of 
orgasm over the course of their lives. Kinsey was maniacally devoted 
to the statistical tabulation of behavior. Here, I am concerned to take 
behavior into account, but I want to attend to the meanings that actors 
and observers attribute to behaviors, as these meanings are transmit- 
ted via various media. 

3. See Wiegman (2015) on the way that antinormativity has, so 
far, constituted queer theory. The question of just what the norm is 


becomes determinative, then, for any antinormative analysis. Paul 
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(2015) argues that biological reproduction, by itself, has never been the 
norm in human societies. 

14. My argument at this point parallels some of the claims of David 
Graeber (2005, 430) about the fetish in relation to economic exchange: 
“Even when fetishes were not explicitly about establishing contracts of 
one sort or another, they were almost invariably the basis for creating 
something new: congregations, new social relations, new communities. 
Hence any ‘totality’ involved was, at least at first, virtual, imaginary, 
and prospective. What is more—and this is the really crucial point— 
it was an imaginary totality that could only come into real existence 
if everyone acted as if the fetish object actually did have subjective 
qualities.” 

iy. The difference that homosexual rights made in the lives of North 
American men and women in the twentieth century is vividly captured 
by Esther Newton’s social history, Cherry Grove, Fire Island (1993). 

16. Latour is not concerned with sexual fetishes per se and often 
seems more concerned with the Marxist than the Freudian version. 

17. By gay or queer, I mean only that set of persons who identify as 
such. 

18. Gregory Mitchell’s Tourist Attractions is a notable exception to 
this tendency. At one point, Mitchell writes, “there is danger to fem- 
inist and queer approaches that cast professional intellectuals in the 
role of restricting the sexuality of other people, foreclosing (some- 
times with eager and righteous indignation) the sexual choices and 
erotic possibilities of others” (2016, 67). 

19. Some time ago (Donham 1990, 196—205), I argued that a simpli- 
fied construction of love functions precisely to naturalize wage labor. 
Love is defined, as David Schneider (1980) argued for North American 
kinship, as “what money can’t buy.” While that definition captures the 
symbolic oppositions of Western ideology, nowhere does it describe 
love’s social reality. One only has to appreciate the rate of class endog- 
amy, heterosexual or homosexual, to appreciate that fact. Real love has 
its economic underpinnings and requirements. 

Why can’t we pose the question of the morality of selling labor 
power? Is it because, among other reasons, we already assume the 


immorality of selling sex? 
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CHAPTER ONE 


1. Johnny did not like being described as a fetishist, since to him 
it seemed necessarily to connote a one-sided and exploitative sexual 
relationship that he had taken care to avoid. The latter, as will become 
clear below, is not my idea of fetishism. For me, the fetish underlies all 
sexual desire. 

2. The notion of “homophobia” in Africa has grown almost ste- 
reotypic in Western media. See the excellent ethnographic analysis 
of Awondo, Geschiere, and Reid (2012) and the legal and human rights 
perspective of Ugandan lawyer Sylvia Tamale (2013). For the very dif- 
ferent case of Thailand, see Morris’s insightful essay (1997). 

3. In 2005 Newell interviewed the nephew of Stuart-Young’s first 
African lover. According to the nephew, “Stuart-Young just landed and 
then perched in Onitsha. He did not like women much. My uncle con- 
sulted him if he had a problem, and he consulted my uncle. He helped 
my uncle, in fact he was a part of the family.” Stuart-Young didn’t give 
his uncle “any trouble, but people began to be anxious. He doesn’t mix 
up much. We have so many gossips. I can’t say what they were accusing 
him of” (2006, 81). 

4. Later I realized that there were at least two publications on 
Atlantic African social scenes close to the one I had discovered. The 
first is Nii Ajen (129-38) in Stephen O. Murray and Will Roscoe’s pio- 
neering 1998 volume, Boy-Wives and Female Husbands: Studies in African 
Homosexualities. Ajen concludes, “On the whole, what this essay under- 
scores is the need for more of us to undertake research on same-sex 
love in non-Western cultures” (138). The other is Vinh-Kim Nguyen’s 
2005 chapter in Vincanne Adams and Stacey Pigg’s edited collection 
Sex in Development: Science, Sexuality and Morality in a Global Perspective. 

5. One of Nguyen’s (2005, 252) African informants in Abidjan called 
men who had sex with both men and women “economic bisexuals.” 
But Nguyen (2005, 253) concluded, “Homosexual relations could not 
be reduced to economic strategy nor were they simply about exper- 
imenting with gender roles. Rather, as forms of self-fashioning they 
incorporated concerns that were simultaneously those of material and 


emotional satisfaction, pleasure and desire.” 
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6. I was questioned repeatedly in 2012 about just which states in 
the United States had gay marriage—a measure of just how involved 
young Africans were in the details of North American life. They were 
quite aware of the legal desirability of marriage. 

7. Various kinds of scams have become endemic to West Africa 
during the last two decades. See, for example, Daniel J. Smith’s (2007) 
work on everyday life in Nigeria and Charles Piot’s (2010) description 
of how Western visas are obtained in Ghana and Togo. 

8. The connections between various kinds of travel and same- 
sex sex are deep (Hilderbrand 2013), sometimes, as with “slumming,” 
involving only movement across racial and class boundaries of the 
same city (Heap 2009; Herring 2007; Koven 2004). 

g. Sex was a part of the informal economy described by Hart, for 
both women and men. “Some young men receive payment in cash or 


kind as the sexual partners to older, prosperous women” (1973, 76). 


CHAPTER TWO 


1. “We find copies of the French edition [of Bosman’s book] in the 
libraries of Newton and Locke and a copy of the English version in 
Gibbon’s library. It is not listed among Adam Smith’s books, but Smith 
had a thorough knowledge of the text and refers to it a number of 
times” (Pietz 1988, 117). 

2. Paul Morrison (1993, 55) writes of Freud, “Like the well-made 
narrative, normative sexual activity issues in climax from which 
comes, as it were, quiescence; like the well-made narrative, moreover, 
normative sexuality is end-haunted, all for its end. The perversions of 
adults . . . are intelligible only as ‘the sickness of uncompleted narra- 
tives’.” See, however, the more complex exposition of Freud—one that 
reads Freud’s contradictions—by Arnold Davidson (1987, 263—67). I have 
assumed here that a version of Freud without reproductive teleology, 
a postmodern Freud, is possible, though I have not presented it here. 

3. By “disavowal,” Freud meant the state in which an individual 
simultaneously holds contradictory beliefs. 

4. Henry Krips (1999, 89) has argued that Lacan’s work adds to 
Freud’s story of the fetish additional insights into desire and plea- 
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sure. “A three-cornered game involving a subject, and object of desire, 
and a little ‘other object, what Lacan calls objet petit autre (objet a for 
short), which stands in the way of subjects getting what they want. 
Engaging this little other object, circling it, affords subjects a degree 
of pleasure—it ‘goes some way to satisfying the pleasure principle — 
and thus distracts them from their continuing state of lack.” According 
to Krips, fetishes are a kind of olyet a. 

5. This story obviously implies that women cannot have fetishes— 
something we know is false. Feminism since Freud has been both 
inspired and exasperated by him. See Elizabeth Grosz (1993). Sander 
Gilman presents a fascinating interpretation of the effects of racial 
stereotypes of Jews, particularly of Eastern Jews, on Freud’s (displaced) 
view of women. “The image of the clitoris as a ‘truncated penis, as a 
less than intact penis, reflects the popular fiv-de-siécle Viennese view 
of the relationship between the body of the male Jew and the body of 
the woman. The clitoris was known in Viennese slang of the fiz de siécle 
simply as ‘Jew’ (Fud)” (Gilman 1994, 342). 

6. Jean-Martin Charcot and Valentin Magnan (1882). 

7. The role of the sexual scientists in “creating” sexual identities 
can be overstated (see Oosterhuis 1997). The sexologists, in fact, picked 
up concepts like “inversion” from the sexual underground (see the case 
of Karl Heinrich Ulrichs, described by H. Kennedy 1988 and Beachy 
2014). Later, when sexologists invented new categories like homo- and 
heterosexuality, it sometimes took many decades for the lower classes 
to be affected. For some of the historical complexities, see Chauncey 
(1983) and Duggan (2000). 

8. Edelman’s No Future is a polemic against what I am calling 
teleology and what he calls “reproductive futurism.” He attempts to 
construct an effective politics to combat it: “Rather than rejecting, 
with liberal discourse, this ascription of negativity to the queer, we 
might, as I argue, do better to consider accepting and even embracing 
it” (2004, 4). As will be clear by the end of this work, I am not con- 
vinced that the alternatives that Edelman sees are the only ones. 

9. Lest I participate in a naive narrative of “progress,” I would 
point out that repression of some of the nineteenth-century perver- 


sions, such as intergenerational sex, hardened and sometimes grew 
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outright hysterical. Was there some necessary relationship between 
the redistribution of the perversions? 


CHAPTER FOUR 


1. What straight men do and do not do is, of course, strictly histor- 
ically and situationally bound. A striking example is provided by Reay 
(2010), who shows that masculine male hustlers in New York City were 
typically straight well into the twentieth century, up to the begin- 
nings of gay liberation in the 1970s. By “straight,” I mean identity and 
preference as these are experienced by social actors. 

2. As a measure of just how misleading the notion of sexuality can 
become and with what real consequences, ponder Catharine MacKin- 
non’s (1989, 3) famous declaration: “Sexuality is to feminism what work 
is to Marxism: that which is most one’s own, yet most taken away.” 

3. This point was argued by Mary McIntosh (1968). According to 
Jeffrey Weeks (1998, 139), “Foucault’s The History of Sexuality is often 
seen, misleadingly, as the locus classicus of approaches that attribute 
the emergence of the homosexual category in the nineteenth century 
to medicalization. But the agenda on this was already set by McIntosh, 
as was the question of the impact of would-be medical definitions on 
individual lives.” 

4. According to Kunzel (2008, 237), “Prison is but one locus from 
which modern sexuality has been confounded and destabilized by 
sexual acts, desires, and identities that failed (and fail) to map clearly 
onto categories of ‘gay’ or ‘straight? Their long history suggests that 
the homo/heterosexual binary was not only ‘stunningly recent, as 
George Chauncey so provocatively and generatively proposed, but 
that it was also remarkably uneven and considerably less hegemonic 
and less coherent than historians have often assumed.” 

5. Theoretical arguments that attempt to depart in some fun- 
damental way from conventional wisdom always face the issue of 
whether to ban old terms or to try to repurpose them. My inclination 
at every juncture has been to try to replace the word “sexuality” by a 
more precise description of what I am trying to argue. That always 
clarifies, I believe. 
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But another strategy would be to attempt to redefine “sexuality” as 
the virtually unique and changing array of sexual fetishes that a person 
accumulates over a particular lifetime in a specific cultural location 
during a specific historical period. Such could include “the vibration of 
your car,” as well as “your unconscious wish to sleep with your mother 
and kill your father” (Halley 2006, 24). Both of these fetishes set up 
some degree of temporal durability. “You could want to be turned on 
by the vibration of your car one more time” (24). If so, this description 
would repurpose “sexuality” in the terms I’m trying to develop in this 
essay. But I believe “sexuality” has been too deeply sedimented into 
our collective conscience for that strategy to be successful. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


1. This paragraph is based on numerous authors, the most famous 
of whom is, of course, Frantz Fanon ([1952] 2008). See also Calvin 
Hernton (1965) and, among others, Sander Gilman (1985b) and Richard 
Fung (1991). Robert A. Paul (n.d.) formed my analysis of these issues. 

Katsuhiko Suganuma’s (2012) excellent study, Contact Moments, is, in 
many ways, the mirror image of the case I describe here, the queer 
contact zone between (feminized) Japanese and whites. 

See also John Whittier Treat (1999, x) who argues that a// study of 
other cultures participates in the processes of the contact zone: “The 
student of another culture who travels there goes thinking: I will 
watch how those people live, or work, or write, and then bring their 
lessons home. But he goes abroad as a man or woman, and so with his 
intellectual intents goes too a sexual body. His desire for knowledge 
is easily confused with his desire to possess or be possessed by other 
things: passion. The body becomes his methodology, and his desire for 
union an epistemology.” 

2. Early twentieth-century sexologist Iwan Bloch (1933, 72) wrote, 
“The savage carves obscene images of wood which are to inflame the 
libido at erotic festivals; civilized man has invented obscene photo- 
graphy, which serves the same ultimate purpose.” I’m not certain that 
Bloch understood the “savage” world, but clearly he was calling atten- 
tion to the role of photography in his own world. 
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The attractions of photography to fetishists like Arthur J. Munby, 
Carl Van Vechten, Leni Riefenstahl, and Robert Mapplethorpe are 
evident. Not only that, but the preservation of a photographic archive, 
sure to be misunderstood in its own time, in a place of elevated cultural 
value (Munby’s at Trinity College and Van Vechten’s at Yale University) 
seems noteworthy. By Mapplethorpe’s day, the evidence of the fetish did 
not need to be discreetly archived. It could be commercially exploited. 

3. The Robert Mapplethorpe Foundation turned down my request 
to reproduce Man in Polyester Suit. 

4. Barthes ([1980] 1981, 59) offered this rather high-minded discussion 
of pornography: “Pornography ordinarily represents the sexual organs, 
making them into a motionless object (a fetish), flattered like an idol that 
does not leave its niche; for me, there is no punctum in the pornographic 
image; at most it amuses me (and even then, boredom follows quickly).” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1. The Internet is changing not just sex; it is changing ethnography 
as well. For another demonstration of this, see James Smith and Ngeti 
Mwadime’s Email from Ngeti (2014). 

2. In what follows, I rely principally on Gayle Rubin, “Valley of the 
Kings: Leathermen in San Francisco, 1960—1990” (PhD diss., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Department of Anthropology, 1994). 

3. Through their very theatricality, hypermasculine styles always 
hold the potential to deconstruct: “The butch number swaggering into 
a bar in a leather get-up opens his mouth and sounds like a pansy, 
takes you home, where the first thing you notice is the complete work 
of Jane Austen, gets you into bed, and—well, you know the rest... In 
short, the mockery of gay machismo is almost exclusively an internal 
affair, and it is based on the dark suspicion that you may not be getting 
the real article” (Bersani 1987, 208). 

This reaction captured the view of Samuel Steward, for exam- 
ple, who had been involved in violent erotic encounters with straight 
men since the 1930s: “As leather had evolved into a social movement 
during the late 1950s, Steward had assiduously avoided its gatherings, 
remaining skeptical not only of its emerging rites and rituals but 
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also of the masculinity of its adherents. To the end of his life, Stew- 
ard would maintain that it was impossible to institutionalize a sexual 
practice that was, to his mind, based on the propositioning of rough, 
dangerous, potentially violent working-class or criminal-class men. 
This pursuit and seduction of an authentically masculine, primarily 
heterosexual, and barely civilized ideal was, to Steward’s mind, essen- 
tially a solitary practice” (Spring 2010, 301). 

4. Itis noteworthy, as Robert Bienvenu and Gayle Rubin emphasize, 
that leather was a new twentieth-century fetish. It does not appear in 
Krafft-Ebing’s late nineteenth-century compilation, for example, where, 
as we have seen, many others are catalogued, like aprons, feathers, 
undergarments, gloves, silk, and velvet. See Robert V. Bienvenu II, “The 
Development of Sadomasochism as a Cultural Style in the Twentieth- 
Century United States” (PhD diss., Indiana University, Department of 
Sociology, 1998). 


Bienvenu built on anthropologist Paul Gebbard, who pointed out: 


Hard fetish objects are generally smooth, slick, and with a hard 
metallic sheen. Leather, rubber, and lately plastics, exemplify this. 
Hard fetish items are often tight constricting garments or shoes, 
usually black. Note that in our culture a tight black shiny dress is 
regarded as the trademark of the femme fatale. Hard media fetishism 
very frequently is associated with sadomasochism. In other cases 
the hard media fetishist in his or her garb feels secure and armored 
against the world, much like matron who feels soft and vulnerable 
without her corset or the military officer who feels ineffectual out 
of uniform. Soft media fetish objects are fluffy, frilly, or soft in tex- 
ture. Fur and lingerie are common examples. There is no empha- 
sis on constriction or tightness. Color is generally less important .. . 


(Gebbard 1976, 159) 


s. Such a shift also took place in Robert Mapplethorpe’s photo- 
graphic obsessions, as he turned from the theatrics of SM to an ideal- 
ization of the black male body. 

6. Was this passage in fact written by a white slave for a black mas- 
ter’s profile so that he could attract more slaves? Professional “typists” 
like the one Justice hired kept actual libraries of profiles for their clients. 
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CONCLUSION 


1. Scholars have recently attempted to focus on “affect” as such (see 
Gregg and Seigworth 2010). As the authors note, it is often difficult to 
“separate out” affect from its contexts. I have sought to embed an anal- 
ysis of the passions in their opposition to “rationality,” or to use Albert 
Hirschman’s terms, the passions and the interests, since these two, as I 
have argued, seem to constitute one another in the West. 

2. There were, of course, critical material changes along the coast 
during this period. 

3. This is the essential point that reactions against SM typically do 
not appreciate. It is the shame of Nazi symbols, CIA interrogations, 
and racialized slavery that participants seem to seek—not their poli- 
tics. The erotic is related—not reducible—to political economy. When 
participants in SM rituals repeat, rather than invert, the raced domina- 
tion of actual historical slavery, the affects produced can be exquisitely 
complicated. Gary Fisher was an African American graduate student 
living in San Francisco during the 1980s, a man intensely sexually 
aroused by serving “cruel” white masters. In Fisher’s (1996, 236) diary, 
edited by Eve Sedgwick, he worries about whether his “kinky sexual 
gratification [was] built on and fueled by self-hatred...but which came 
first: the sex or the hatred?” But then he immediately goes on to add, 
“Indeed, I believe it was none of the above. It was FEAR. Fear of being 
hurt (because I was black). ...” 

4. Elizabeth Freeman offers a compelling interpretation of Isaac 
Julien’s The Attendant that focuses on temporality. As in a long and dis- 
tinguished leftist tradition of sex thought, she offers what I would call 
a weak redemptive reading of SM (Freeman 2008, 34, 63). Whether or 
not SM offers some liberatory impulse in our (capitalist) present I can- 
not decide. That it offers an intense form of eroticism and pleasure for 
some is, on the other hand, clear. 
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